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News Notes of the F ortnight 


Japan’s Cataclysm 

HE earthquake horror in Japan and 

measures for relief have divided in- 
terest during the fortnight with the 
progress of the Italian-Greek affair. 

Even with a decrease in the number 
of deaths reported in the earthquake, 
this is the most terrible destruction a 
modern nation has ever suffered. The 
present figure is about 111,590 lives 
lost, not including the wounded, nor 
counting the million in want. Yoko- 
hama, Japan’s chief naval port, was 
destroyed, with Yokosuka, her naval 
base; a large part of Tokio is in ruins. 
as well as many villages throughout the 
earthquake area. The accounts of suf- 
fering and horror pass realization. 

Relief has poured in from all sides. 
The American Red Cross, starting out 
to raise five millions, has _ without 
difficulty passed eight millions. 


Mussolini Yields 

REMIER MUSSOLINI’S procedure, 

during the fortnight, has been a 
succession of retreats, under the united 
pressure of European public opinion. 
The declaration of Italy that it would 
not submit to a settlement by the League 
of Nations of the so-called Janina mur- 
ders (the assassination of Italian 
members of the Albanian border com- 
mission on Greek soil) was based on 
the extraordinary assumption that the 
affair involved the honor of Italy and 
was no concern of Europe in general. 
The refusal was only slightly modified 
by a rather hazy suggestion that the 
World Court might act. 

Meantime, the Council of the League, 
to which Greece had formally submitted 
its case, discussed the whole situation; 
but it passed the decision over to the 
Council of Ambassadors, sending to 
them the minutes which contained a pro- 
posal for adjustment made by the 
Spanish representative on the League 
of Nations Council. This proposal 
was endorsed by the Ambassadors and 
recommended to Greece and Italy. It 
was accepted by both, thus relieving the 
League of further direct responsibility. 
The proposal was a compromise be- 
tween the very high-handed demands 


made by Italy on Greece for repara- 
lions, and the Greek view of what was 
just, the essential difference being that 
instead of an indemnity to be paid at 
once by Greece to Italy, the Permanent 
Court of International Justice at The 
Hague is to determine the amount of 
reparations, and an inter-allied commis- 
sion investigates the murders. 
Mussolini’s second retreat 
the position that the Italians would not 
abandon the Greek island of Corfu, 
which had been bombarded and seized 
as a “ guarantee,” until reparations had 
been paid. On this point, the pressure 
exerted by Great Britain and France in 
the Council of Ambassadors was effec- 
tive, and Mussolini has consented to 
evacuate the island on September 27. 
A situation that threatened war has been 
peacefully settled through the organized 
influence of public opinion. The point 
as to whether or not the League of 
Nations actually had jurisdiction re- 
mains unsettled, though the opinion 
that it had is dominant: and an argu- 
ment on the League’s action and the 
effect on its prestige, is going on in the 


was from 


press, 

As this is written, the Council is con- 
sidering the question of its own com- 
petency in the case, and of what action 
it should take on the seizure of Corfu. 


The Fiume Puzzle 

EXT on the list is Mussolini’s action 
with regard to Jugo-Slavia, where 
again a threatening situation is suddenly 
calmed down. Under the Treaty of 
Rapallo, signed in 1920 (but never rat- 
ified) Fiume was made an independent 
state, with the port of Baros and the 
suburb of Susak reserved to Jugo- 
Slavia. The Italians evacuated Susak 
but not Baros or its delta. And in addi- 
tion to the territorial difficulties eco- 
nomic ones remained in this city of 
mixed nationality that occupies the 
most favorable position on the Adriatic. 
A joint commission appointed to 
settle the vexed questions recently fin- 
ished its work. The Italian proposals 
were that Fiume, Baros and Susak 
should be the state of Fiume and that 
this state should be placed under Italy’s 


control for ninety-nine years. Musso- 
lini gave to Jugo-Slavia_ that 
these proposals must be accepted by a 
fixed date, finally extended to Septem- 
ber 15: and recently the seizure of 
lFiume has been looked for. But shortly 
before the expected date, announcement 
was made that in seizing Fiume Musso- 
lini would vield Susak and Baros, a 
concession that apparently would con- 
tent Jugo-Slavia. 

The next surprise was that on Septem- 
ber 15 the Italians filed with the League 
of Nations the Treaty of Rapallo, and 
the agreement of Santa Margharita 
which embodied the details of the 
treaty. Jugo-Slavia had taken the same 
action three days before, and this is 
supposed to mean that the immediate 
danger is past. Either side can now 
submit any violation of the treaty to the 
World Court. 

Now, as the following ‘day's event, 
comes the resignation of the present 
Fiume government, with the explana- 
tion to Italy that the situation is 
desperate and the city of 42,000 faces 
starvation. 


notice 


The Coal Strike Settled 

HE most important domestic event 

of the fortnight was the settlement of 
the hard-coal strike through the media- 
tion of Governor Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania. Under the terms accepted by 
both sides, the miners get the eight-hour 
day, union recognition, and a flat in- 
crease of ten per cent., not only for 
tonnage workers, but for the 90,000* 
day workers as well. The miners 
began by asking 20 per cent. for ton- 
nage men and $2 a day for day men; 
later they were ready to accept ten per 
cent. for the tonnage men—the highest 
paid class—but wanted more for the 
day workers. The miners’ other conces- 
sion was the check-off, which it is prob- 
able they had no great expectation of 
securing. Nearly a third of the indus- 
try is still outside the union, and the 
check-off—the deduction of union mem- 
bership dues directly from the pay 


*We said 40,000 by mistake in the last 
issue. 
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envelope, as store bills and _ other 
charges are collected—would strength- 
en the union’s hand. 

In addition to yielding these points, 
the owners surrendered their demand 
for arbitration as a mode of settlement. 

Of course, the settlement probably 
means an increase in the cost of coal to 
the consumer, though, as the Research 
Department of the Federal Council of 
Churches points out, “the margin of 
sales realization over cost, as reported 
to the Federal Coal Commission, has 
been increasing of late in marked de- 
gree, so that it would be possible for 
the operators to absorb a liberal por- 
tion of the increase.” The Council 
offers this “ not as a recommendation of 
policy but as a statement of fact.” The 
avoidance of a strike is a great relief; 
complete reorganization of the industry 
remains to be accomplished. 


League of Nations News 

MONG the actions of the League of 
Nations in its present session are 
the acceptance of Ireland into member- 
ship; the temporary refusal of admis- 
sion to Abyssinia because of slavery in 
her territory, and resolutions favoring 
the employment of women in police 
systems throughout the world to help 
stamp out the white-slave traffic. This 
last was urged in a powerful speech by 
Dame Edith Lyttleton, the new British 
representative. The Assembly has also 
adopted a project for the establishment 
of an international health organization. 
A very creditable report has been 
presented to the Council by the Per- 
manent Mandates Commission. It is on 
the punitive expedition sent against 
the Bondel Hottentots in Southwest 
Africa, formerly under German colonial 
rule, and included in the South African 
Union under mandate arrangement. 
Discontent due to taxation was punished 
by military force with the loss of about 
fifty Bondels, and later bombs from 
British airplanes killed some women 
and children. The report amounts to a 
severe censure of the South African 
Government, declaring that the policy 
was one “ of force rather than persua- 
sion, conceived and applied in the in- 
terests of the colonists rather than in 

the interests of the natives.” 


Spain’s Short Revolution 


REVOLUTION on the general 

lines of the Mussolini model has 
taken place in Spain. Last week army 
officers seized control of the government 
in Barcelona, under the leadership of 
Captain General Primo Rivera. One 
day later Captain General Primo Rivera 
had been called by King Alphonso to 
head the national government, and the 
revolution was over. The premiership 
and all ministries except those of War 
and Foreign Affairs have been sup- 
pressed; the fifty civil governors 
throughout the country have been dis- 


missed and commissions composed of 
three generals each have been put in 
charge of the eight military regions of 
the country. The national parliament 
has been dissolved, and new elections 
will be held. General Primo Rivera is 
meantime President of the Directorate 
and in control of the country. 

The revolution, a long time in brew- 
ing, was a protest against various in- 
volved political conditions and espe- 
cially against the conduct of the long- 
drawn-out campaign in Morocco, in 
which Spain has been trying to subdue 
the Riffian tribes. 

It was directed against the Cabinet 
but not the King. 


Light in the Ruhr? 


i addition to the peaceful outcome 
of the troubles in Southeastern Eu- 
rope, there is a little hope in the Ruhr, 
though Premier Poincaré’s latest Sun- 
day speeches may squelch it. The hope 
came from insistent reports that the 
French and German industrialists in 
the Rhineland are negotiating for a 
great combine, and that passive resist- 
ance is rapidly ending. But economic 
action must be accompanied by political 
and the old dilemma remains: can 
Chancellor Stresemann yield enough to 
satisfy Premier Poincaré, without over- 
turning the German Government? 








© Bachrach 

Figures out of doors hold the interest 
of Mrs. Isabel Branson Cartwright. 
(Please note our cover.) A student at 
the Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, Mrs. Cartwright won the Euro- 
pean Fellowship and spent a year abroad. 
While still a student she also won the 
Philadelphia Art Club gold medal. 

The Southwest—Arizona, New Mexico, 
and Texas—has left a mark on her work, 
for she devoted several years’ study to the 
vivid coloring found in that section of the 
country. Last year she was awarded the 
Mary Smith prize at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts for the best paint- 
ing by a Philadelphia woman artist. 

Mrs. Cartwright is a member of the 
National Association of Women Painters 
and Sculptors. 
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In the meantime Stresemann con- 
tinues his efforts to create a gold cur- 
rency, and the mark has sunk so low 
that Germany is almost at the point of 
having no currency at all. Some at- 
tempt is apparently being made to pre- 
pare the German mind for complete 
withdrawal of passive resistance, but 
there is the sticking point. 

Unofficially, the International. Fed- 
eration of Trades Unions is bringing 
before the League of Nations a plea for 
action in the matter of reparations, 
The spokesman is a French labor 
leader. 


Machine Guns in Oklahoma 


ROBABLY not all the ins and outs 
of the situation in Oklahoma ap- 
pear in the newspaper accounts; but it 
is a clear case of a resolute fight on the 
Ku Klux Klan. Floggings and other 
mob activities have disgraced the state 
for some time past, and in a vigorous 
effort to cope with them, Governor Wal- 
ton has gone so far as to declare mar- 
tial law first for one county and then 
for the whole state. The capital 
bristles with machine-guns, and people 
must have passes to appear on the 
streets between midnight and five in the 
morning. The Klan, denying responsi- 
bility, appealed to the War Department, 
but was told that federal interference 
is not possible, under the Constitution. 
Unfortunately, in his fight the Gover- 
nor seems to have been infected a little 
with Klan spirit. He has announced 
that he will send the legislature to jail 
if it attempts to hold an extra session 
concerning the business. The state is 
torn with dissension. 


New York’s Labor Bank 
MOVEMENT on the part of or- 
ganized labor to gain for itself the 

benefits of the accumulation and in- 
vestment of its own money through the 
establishment of labor banks _ has 
developed rapidly in the United 
States in the last three years. Fifteen 
or more labor banks from coast to 
coast are reported. 

The first labor bank to be established 
in New York City was the Amalgamated 
Bank of New York, opened last April 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Work- 
ers. It is owned and controlled by the 
union and members of the union, al- 
though operated by experienced bank- 
ers. Its by-laws limit the dividends to 
be paid to stockholders to 10% and 
all profits over that are to be turned 
back to the people making use of the 
bank. 

On the day it became four months 
old the Amalgamated Bank issued a 
statement showing resources of over 
$2,000,000 with 4,763 depositors. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers plans to start a bank of its own 
on similar lines.—Sept. 18, 1923. 
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Left to right, 
Eleanor Miller, 
Cora Woodbridge, 
Anna L. Saylor 


California’s 
By Mildred 


T is six years since women were 
first elected to the California leg- 
islature. There were three of them 

at first. Now there are five, of whom 
two have held office continuously. And 
while six years, three terms, is a very 
short time in the history of a legisla- 
ture or the life of a legislator, it is long 
enough to have conquered the first ex- 
citement, quieted the first qualms, and 
given women a chance to make a fair 
start. 

The first and most obvious change 
has taken place in the appearance of 
the Assembly. Instead of looking more 
or less like an untidy men’s club, a mo- 
nastic island of refuge in a world of 
two sexes, this year it looked as normal 
as a sidewalk. The five Assembly- 
women are by no means isolated or 
alone. There are women clerks, secre- 
taries, stenographers, and lobbyists, all 
busy, all working in a commonplace 
peace and harmony with the men who 
have been at the job much longer. No 
problem appears in agitated luminous 
question-marks. It is as simple and 
as unexciting as a co-educational class- 
room. 

There is a noticeable difference in 
the women themselves since their first 
appearance. Able as they were then, 
there could scarcely help being an air 
of unaccustomedness, a sense of feeling 
their way. Now all that is gone, and 
they are secure and accepted. 

And as they have ceased to be a 
novelty en masse, they have increased 
in interest both as individuals and as 
law-makers. The youngest in years, 
Miss Esto Broughton, is, with Mrs. 
Anna Saylor, the oldest in terms of 
service. Elected in 1918, she has 
served continuously since that time. 
She is small and lame, with a spark- 
ling face and a brilliant mind that make 
her an important and popular factor in 
the legislative free-for-all. She has 
been a practising lawyer in Modesto 








' The 
Esto : missing 
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Modesto Dorris 


since she took her Doctor of Juris de- 
gree from the University of California 
in 1916. Starting with an open, lib- 
eral, and well-trained mind, she has 
watched and experimented, learning the 
underground methods of practical poli- 
ticians at the same time she was gath- 
ering a thorough understanding of state 
service. 

During the four weeks of legislative 
recess, she traveled through the East 
visiting older legislatures, watching 
them at work and comparing . their 
methods. Her technical knowledge and 
her ability to co-ordinate it with funda- 
mentals, give her a grasp of problems 
that approaches real statesmanship. 
She is an authority on irrigation, that 
vital network in the state’s life. Among 
other legislation, she introduced a bill 
codifying and amending the state dairy 
law, several judiciary bills, and the 
resolution asking Congress to pass the 
child labor bill. Much of the power 
that women showed this year in the As- 
sembly was due to Miss Broughton’s 
quiet skill. 

Her fellow pioneer in the Assembly 
is Mrs. Anna Saylor, member from 
Berkeley. With the University of Cali- 
fornia and the State School for the 
Blind in her home town, she is a con- 
sistent champion of educational bills. 
She has learned many lessons from her 
three terms in the Assembly. She went 
to the 1919 session a quiet, gray-haired 
woman to whom one would _instinc- 
tively apply the adjective “little.” In- 
terviews at that time laid stress on the 
virtues of her family, the excellence of 
her cooking, and the peace of her home 
life, all desirable and socially valu- 
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“ The women 
are the 
best Assemblymen 


we've got.” 


Able Five 


Adams 


able, but untested as legislative train- 
ing. Mrs. Saylor has come through 
with colors flying and fire in her quiet 
eyes. Against a governor who left 
school when he was fourteen and is 
proud of it, she waged a gallant and 
intelligent fight, and his threat to cut 
off the Blind School appropriation if 
she didn’t stop working for University 
aid only spurred her on. She likes leg- 
islative work, is interested in problems 
of delinquency, and believes that there 
must be more preventive work, 

“A man in politics needs only to be 
a good fellow, but a woman who wants 
to be elected must show cause,” Mrs. 
Gladys Dorris spoke with the authority 
of personal experience. She was one 
of the first women elected to the leg- 
islature, and represented the men in the 
oil fields and on the farms of Kern 
County. She made such a good record 
that it lulled her into a feeling of se- 
curity over the 1920 elections. Where- 
upon the oil companies of the county 
beat her and sent one of their own men 
to Sacramento. Profiting by her po- 
litical lesson, she waged her own cam- 
paign in the next election, and won by 
a majority of thirty-five. 

She is interested in all humanitarian 
legislation, but the bills that affect la- 
bor, oil, and agriculture come nearest 
home. Her firm legal foundation she 
acquired by years of reading law in the 
office of her blind husband. Slim, and 
not tall, with brown hair banded about 
a face that speaks of suffering, one feels 
that she has not found life kind nor 
soft. 

A very different person is Miss 
Eleanor Miller of Pasadena, in Sacra- 
mento for her first term, and elected 
“ through the efforts of her class of five 
hundred Sunday-school children.” She 
came to the legislature on a sentimental 
platform, resolved to stand primarily 
for the welfare activities of the state. 
With “ economy and efficiency forever ” 


as the state watchword, it proved a 
bad year for measures whose dollar 
value was on the wrong side of the 


ledger, and Miss Miller, nominally an 
administration supporter, found her- 
self voting more than _ frequently 
against its bills. In accordance with 
her welfare platform, she has been ac- 
tively interested in the Industrial Farm 
for Women and the State School for 
Boys at Whittier. She is a teacher of 
dramatic art and music by profession. 
Tall and gray, with the slightly de- 
tached look of the idealist on her kind 
face, one wonders how her gentle phil- 
osophy of life reacts to the sometimes 
brutal bargaining of legislatures. 

The very best “ mixer” of the group 


is Mrs. Cora Woodbridge, there for her 





first term, and affectionately known as 
* Aunt Cody.” She is an attractive per- 
son. with her vital gray hair, her well- 
kept and comfortable figure, and her 
eager eyes. She is essentially a good 
fellow, with no nonsense about her. 
She gets along beautifully with her fel- 
low Assemblymen; she voted for their 
pet boxing bill; and they presented her 
with a bushel or so of roses. But that 
is only part of “Aunt Cody.” A 
trained clubwoman, she is_ skilled in 
the tactful handling of people, and is 
able to concede and to accept conces- 
sions gracefully. The Republicans of 
the state sent her as delegate to their 
Chicago convention. She represents 
her counties. Placer and Nevada, mag- 
nificently. and she will get for them 
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what they want because of the intelli- 
gent way she handles her personal 
popularity. Anti-Japanese to her fin. 
ger-tips, one of her pet measures would 
close up the loop-holes in the land 
laws and prevent Japanese from leas. 
ing land at all. She is a strong sup. 
porter of good roads, and of public 
health, and with the other women put 
over the Community Property Act and 
the Sheppard-Towner acceptance. 
These are the five women California 
districts have elected to represent them, 
They have proven themselves able, dis. 
interested, and intelligent. and as one 
newspaper man put it, * The women are 
the best Assemblymen weve got!” 
Their records argue well for the future 
of women in the work of law-making, 


Fifty-Fifty Families 


More About Married Women’s Careers 


HE husbands and wives who have 
been talking in the Crrizen about 
how home prospers when the wife 

has a career, are getting some interest- 
ing comment from the readers. Or the 
CitIzEN is, anyhow. The letters coming 
in show deep interest in the discussion 
—can a woman run a home and a busi- 
ness or profession, and do justice to 
both ?—and suggest further lines along 
which inquiry may be pursued. One or 
two correspondents, who say the sym- 
posium is interesting. object that it rep- 
resents only the successful and specially 
talented. They would like to hear from 





some “ average” people, too. Another 
wants to hear from wives who have 


failed in their double ambition—losing 
out either in home or in career. An- 
other suggests that “it might be illu- 
minating to find out how many of the 
great moral leaders of the world have 
been sons of mothers with careers.” 

After reading the August 11th collec- 
tion, one reader wonders if any of the 
husbands are fathers. She will have 
found the answer by reading several of 
the letters from wives in the issue of 
August 25th. Besides, we know of at 
least three more in the first group who 
are fathers, and further evidence about 
the children in families with fifty-fifty 
parents is to be found in the letters that 
follow. 


One amusing suggestion on which we 
should like to hear men’s opinions, is 
this: 

“Personally, I think a man needs the 
responsibility of supporting a family as 
much as a kite needs a tail to keep it 
steady. Very likely, however, you will 
flash back that the modern box-kite has no 
tail, and upset the argument. I still be- 
lieve, however, that while a woman should 
be free to earn money, if she chooses to do 
so, she ought not to help support the family, 
because it is bad for men, who get along 


much better if they have’ extravagant 
wives.” 

The moral of all this is—keep it 
going. please, from your end too. If 
any of you, far out of our reach, have 


something to say about any phase of 


this problem, let’s hear from you. 
Meantime, here are more letters—a 
mixture this time, both men and 


women. The gist of the questions we 
asked was, to the men, “ How do you 
really feel about being the husband of 
an economically independent wom- 
an?” and of the women, “ How does 
a career work along with husband and 
home? * 


Miriam Finn Scott 


“Child Diagnostician” is the right name for 
Mrs. Scott's unique profession. Her Chil- 
dren’s Garden is exceedingly successful and of 
great social values. Besides conducting it, 
Mrs. Scott writes articles and books on chil- 
dren’s problems, and lectures widely. She is 
the wife of Leroy Scott, well-known novelist, 
and the mother of three young Scotts. 

“What does being a married woman 
with a career do to my relationship 
with my husband? 

“It makes me a very scarce person 
to him. In fact, Mr. Scott claims that 
in order to see me, he must send his 
card in through my secretary, with the 
result that our meetings are almost al- 
ways pleasant. 

“ What does it do to my family—my 
children? 

“It definitely is of the greatest bene- 
fit to my children not to have too much 
of me personally. Since it is my 
chosen work to give myself to many 
children, the very qualities which fit 
me to do that would be overwhelming 
for my few. But I know of no other 
mother (yes, I am an egotist) who has 
more joyous fun and a more satisfying 


companionship than | have with our 
own three children. 

“What special problems does it in- 
volve? How do I meet them? 

* The biggest problem I have to meet 
as a married woman with a family and 
a career is to keep myself in trim 
physically, mentally, spiritually, to 
meet adequately the demands of my 
various jobs. In my opinion, you can- 
not do vital work unless you yourself 
are quite alive—unless in some degree, 
at least, you can feel with Walt Whit- 
man: *‘ Each moment and whatever hap- 
pens thrills me with joy. In my own 
case, when the world seems black and 
I the only abused person in it, I run 
away if possible to a sandy beach, to 
be recharged by the glowing sun. Or 
I dance. On my return I usually find 
some one has put the world to rights 
again. 

“There is one big thing I have 
learned from being a Married Woman 
with a Family and a Career—and that 
is: everything in life demands its price. 
It is therefore only fair to expect that 
the more we women demand of it, the 
more we must pay. I hope I am learn- 
ing to be a good sport.” 


Will Irwin 
famous War Correspondent and _ several 
other varieties of writer as well, says this 
about being partners with the novelist, Inez 
Haynes Irwin: 


“ Personally, I’m all for it. Perhaps 
I am peculiar in my reactions, but the 
helpless female, casting about with her 
large, starry eyes for some man to help 
her out, never appealed to me. I am 
proud of the fact that my wife, by her 
own talents and tenacity. has put her- 
self in a position to look any man in 
the eye and tell him where he gets of. 
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My wife, as it happens, is a writer; and 


a writers hours are short. Her work 
takes her no more time than most wom- 
en of the leisure class put into bridge, 
idle shopping or visiting. In the rest 
of her day she finds time to run her 
household and to do as much giving and 
receiving of entertainment as is good 
for anyone. How it would be if she had 
to spend eight hours a day at an of- 
fice, I cannot say. 

“As it is I consider myself a lucky 
stiff! ” 


Dorothea M. Litzinger 
artist, whose lawyer-husband, John WW. Thomp- 
son, testified in the August 11 issue, hits an 
important nail on the head in her first para- 
graph. 

“IT dont like to spoil a good hus- 
band by praise, nor shall I—but really 
you must start with one who is at least 
adaptable to make this fifty-fifty busi- 
ness work. 

“As a hard-working painter, I have 
had little time for thinking up little sur- 
prise parties and feminine nothing- 
nesses for my _ husband’s _ personal 
entertainment. How appropriate and 
entirely jolly it is then for him 
to take a keen interest in what I 
wish most to do, and in friends my 


work brings into our circle. The 
busier [ am and the more I be- 


come involved in my work, the hap- 
pier he seems to be. Sometimes when 
things begin to lag a bit, I notice a 
srowing ‘let's go” manner which ap- 
parently yields only to ‘ three ring’ ac- 
tivity on my part. It bears out the 
opinion I have always had—that men 
are the ‘restless sex,’ and the wives 
need an interesting * side line.’ 

“A big part, and perhaps as fine as 
any, of my husband's * fifty,’ is his ab- 
solute belief in my right to ‘ play my 
own game.’ I suppose he means free- 
dom to develop and express my own 
personality—to share the advantages 
and responsibilities of our common life 
without losing my personal identity as 
an individual. 

“So you see, I am free, except for 
such claims as I gladly choose to be 


bound by.” 
James G. Wilkinson 


school principal, raises a point, and meets 
it. His wife is Marguerite Wilkinson, poet 
and critic. 

“T should say that it all depends on 
the kind of woman she is and the kind 
of man you are. 

“When one small salary cannot pos- 
sibly cover the expenses of two edu- 
cated adults living in New York City. 
it feels all right to be the husband of 
an economically independent wife. 


When one’s wife by hard work and the 
development of her talents achieves suc- 
cess and national recognition, it feels 
all right to be her husband if you hap- 
pen to admire her and wish her to 


achieve the full measure of happiness 
that her efforts can win. 

* If at the same time she is an excep- 
tionally good cook; if in her character 
she seems to combine honesty, pluck, 
industry, noble endeavor, generosity, 
sweetness of spirit, cood cheer. large 
heartedness, sanity and poise in larger 
measure than you have seen these quali- 
ties in other women; if she has good 
health and is a good out-door com- 
panion, able to meet all weathers and 
hardships without faltering: if she is 
easy to look at: and if, in turn, you 
have some sense of your own values, 
however obscure they may be to the 
world at large, it really is not half 
bad. To tell the truth, it is just dog’s 
luck, 

“As regards the problem for other 
men, I am quite ignorant, but it seems 
to me that the problem should be set- 
tled before the marriage contract is ful- 
filled.” 


Helen Woodward 


highly successful in the advertising business, 
is brief but definite. Her husband gave his 
views in the August 11 issue. 

“| hesitate to call the work I do a 
career, but such as it is, it works out 
beautifully. I have no problems which 
I do not feel free to discuss with my 
husband; not only discuss with him, but 
ask his advice—and even take it. 

“If it did not sound so presump- 
tuous, I would offer a plan of doing 
some work outside as an _ excellent 
recipe for successful marriages. I can- 
not talk for women with children. Al- 
though I know some that are highly 
successful with children and careers, I 
cannot speak from my own experience.” 

She goes on to tell about a friend 
who has one job—a big one—in the 
business world, three children, a coun- 
try home and a city home, “ and gets 
away beautifully with all of them. I 
never saw more beautiful or perfectly 
brought up children, a more beautiful 
home, and a more successful marriage.” 





? 


Next comes a husband whose wife says he 
must be anonymous. Theirs is a > that 
will meet some of our correspondents’ 
points; young, the man starting in business, 
the woman in a profession with office hours, 
they go fifty-fifty (or nearly so) even on 
housework. He says: 

“T am firmly corvinced that the 
modern woman should utilize her train- 
ing and equipment outside her home 
rather than devote her energies to the 
dull routine of household duties. We 
have experienced both sides of this 
question and found my wife’s change 
from active participation in business 
life to ‘ darning socks’ at home made 
for discontent, while a return to outside 
interests brought about a happier home 
atmosphere. 

“It works out all right if the woman 
is not overtaxed, and society gains if 


case 
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she has any ability at all to contribute. 

“The effect on a woman as a com. 
panion is certainly desirable because it 
broadens her, keeps her in touch with 
current events and problems of the day, 
and makes a better companion with a 
more sympathetic understanding of his 
problems.” 


ie Darkeor 
Austin Parker 
The youthful partnership of Austin Parker 
Phyllis Duganne began between an 
aviator and an editor-writer, and developed 


and short-story 


and 


into that of two novelists 


writers. 

“T am glad that my wife is a self- 
feeder, and I am proud of her. Cer- 
tainly, as a human being, she has as 
much right to work as I have—and to 
enjoy the pleasure and the profit she 
gets from working. I am happier for 
it; and our child is better off for hav- 
ing a mother who is intelligent enough 
to accomplish something in this world, 
instead of being an exalted servant to 
a home. Women who have no interest 
aside from their homes are, in my opin- 
ion, boresome. Quite often they are 
stupid. And, with the dumb-headed 
pride of men who keep _ intelligent 
women from using their brains, the 
world is already over-supplied with 
stupidity. Society can be greatly bene- 
fited by the use of brains, whether they 
happen to be male or female. Cer- 
tainly, the home won't lose.” 





Phyllis Duganne 

* Of course, a husband should be 
carefully hand-picked in any case, but 
it seems to me that the woman who 
plans to play the matrimony career 
game should be most careful of all. 

‘So far as I can see, there is no 
reason in the world why a woman’s 
career should interfere with the mar- 
riage of two people who have plenty of 
money. Most women who want careers 
have the capability (or if not, the in- 
telligence to hire a competent house- 
keeper) to run a home smoothly and 
to bring up as many children as they 
want, to the entire satisfaction of both 
children and parents, along with a 
career. But that does, in the case of 
the non-housekeeping woman _ espe- 
cially, imply money. It means servants 
and it means income enough to pay the 
usually larger bills of a household in 
which the woman’s attention is divided 
between her home and outside worn. 

“Tf there isn’t plenty of money, the 
peace-of-mind of the woman who’s try- 
ing to do the two things at once, de- 
pends largely upon the understanding 
of her husband. He has to be enthu- 
siastic enough about the career she has 
chosen to overlook bumps in the house- 
hold path; he should be the sort who is 
either willing, upon occasion, to dine 
at restaurants, or to roll up the old 
shirt sleeves, open Fanny Farmer to the 

(Continued on page 28) 








Two Melons 
Under 
One Arm 





HERE is a tale told in Constanti- 

nople of a man who tried to carry 

two melons under one arm with 
the result that he was unable to hold 
either and had the misforiune to see 
both roll from his grasp into the cur- 
rent of a swift-flowing stream, where 
they were quickly carried beyond his 
reach. 

The story is a good illustration of 
the position of the Turkish woman to- 
day. She, too, is trying to carry an im- 
possible burden. She is clinging, with 
the tenacity born of custom and hered- 
ity, to the past that wears in retrospect 
the halo of old-world courtesies and 
stately régime and at the same time she 
is vividly alive to the influence of the 
present, which includes the wholesale 
importation of Western manners, edu- 
cation according to an entirely new 
code and the consequent downfall of 
old standards of conduct and living. 

The result is a clash of sentiment and 
ideals and a compromise in action that 
of necessity breeds dissatisfaction and 
depression. 

The last decade has seen a new type 
of womanhood evolved in Turkey. The 
shrouded, mysterious ladies, described 
by M. Pierre Loti ic his novels, who 
spent their days in a harem and never 
ventured out save under the escort of 
eunuchs, are no longer to be seen. 
Turkish women today promenade the 
streets alone or in the company of their 
men friends with the same freedom as 
the women of the West. To the casual 
observer the only difference appears to 
lie in the style of their dress. 


The Veil Compulsory 


All Turkish women are bound by law 
to wear the tchartcharf, which is one 
of the few remaining concessions to the 
past. If found beyond the walls of 
their home without it, they are liable 
to be arrested and conducted to their 
guardian by a policeman who gives a 
warning or exacts a fine according to 
the number of times the offender has 
been convicted. 

But actually this provision is less 






The Turkish veil worn in the old-fashioned way 


drastic than on the surface it appears, 
because the tchartcharf happens to be 
a most becoming garment that suits the 
dark-eved type of Turkish beauty to 
perfection. It is composed of three 
parts, a skirt gathered full about the 


The * passing of the veil ” in Moham- 
medan countries has been much com- 
mented on lately. This article, written 
from Turkey before the recent return 
of the Turk to Europe, gives a picture 
of the change in that country. If 
women’s status in any nation fixes its 
place in civilization, this is a good time 
to be asking questions about Turkey. 


MM 


hips and a cape and _ headdress, the 
whole made in cloth or silk according 
to the season or the wearer’s taste. The 
majority are black but here and there 
are to be seen tchartcharfs in shades of 
dark green, dark brown or claret. The 
headdress is a close-fitting cap fastened 
at the nape of the neck and binding the 
forehead in front just above the brows 
with a veil, generally of thin net, 
thrown back in a studied negligé. 

Of course there are some women who 
retain this petchi (face veil) for its 
original use, and in that case it is made 
of a thick patterned black silk that com- 
pletely hides the features and makes 
the wearer look like a walking spectre; 
but in the streets of Constantinople 
these followers of the old-fashioned 
school are few. 

There are also in many of the houses, 
both in the city and in the country dis- 
tricts surrounding, the closely woven 
lattices before the windows, remnants 
of the old harem days; but instead of 
being drawn to hide all view of the in- 
terior they are far more frequently 
thrown high up, showing that the oc- 
cupants of the house ignore the real 
purpose of these screens as they do the 
custom of the veiling of the face. 

These two facts indicate the impor- 
tance and the extent of the change that 
has come into the lives of Turkish 
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By 
Hilda P. 


Cumings 


women. The life of retirement which 
was formerly their undisputed fate is 
past forever. The only rules that goy- 
ern their behavior out of doors are 
those which provide for their traveling 
in trams and trains, where there are al- 
ways compartments set aside for their 
exclusive use. They are also forbid- 
den to enter certain hotels and restau- 
rants, and a Turkish woman is debarred 
by law from taking any part in a 
theatrical performance. On the Turk- 
ish stage. therefore, the female parts 
are perforce taken by Armenian 
actresses. 

But compared with the years of seclu- 
sion that used to be her lot it can be 
said that emancipation has already 
come to the Turkish woman. A young 
Englishwoman who was a pupil a dozen 
years ago at an English high school 
in the environs of Constantinople can 
recall the days when, at the age of 
thirteen, every Turkish girl was with- 
drawn from her class by her parents 
because the time had arrived for her 
to don the tchartcharf, which meant ab- 
solute isolation from the life she had 
learned to love and endless days spent 
in a useless monotony behind screened 
windows. 

Shopping Under Difficulties 

Nothing remained for these young 
prisoners but the ceaseless reading of 
French novels and the inane chatter of 
their companions in exile. Even shop- 
ping was robbed of its fascination, since 
no Turkish woman of the better class 
was supposed to enter a store herself. 
Either the articles she required were 
sent to her house for her to make her 
choice there, or she drove in a closed 
carriage to the shop and remaining 
seated within the carriage and closely 
veiled she would examine specimens 
brought out for her inspection. 

It was at the time of the last Balkan 
War in 1912 that Turkish women first 
began to show signs of a desire for a 
life outside the harem. A number of 
those belonging to the upper-class fam- 
ilies volunteered as workers in the hos- 
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pitals and labored — unremittingly 
throughout that long and arduous cam- 
paign. The experience broadened their 
view and there came inevitably a modi- 
fication of customs which has followed 
since a line of continual progress. 

But having overstepped the limita- 
tions that kept her for centuries in a 
state of semi-development, the Turkish 
woman today confronts the real prob- 
lem of her existence. She has proved 
the insufficiency of the past but barely 
apprehends the future. Western edu- 
cation and methods of learning are be- 
ing seized with avidity. In Stamboul 
(the Turkish quarter of Constanti- 
nople) there is a high school for girls, 
a normal school for the training of 
those desirous of entering the teaching 
profession and a university in which 
there are many girl undergraduates, 
while in Pera (the European quarter 
of Constantinople) there is an English 
high school which some Turkish girls 
attend. 

But perhaps most notable among the 


educational institutions of the district 
is the large American college for girls 
situated on a beautiful hill overlooking 
the Bosphorus some six miles outside 
the citv. The story of the foundation 
of this college is a romance in itself 
but sufficient to say that fifty odd years 
ago its president, Dr. Mary Mills 
Patrick, began the work in a small 
house in Scutari on the Asiatic shore 
with half a dozen Armenian girls. To- 
day as a result of that effort the college 
consists of four handsome greystone 
buildings and provides an education for 
several hundred girls. Here, as in no 
other place, all kinds of Eastern na- 
tionalities mingle and make friends. 
The girls are taught by a faculty of 
American specialists, many of them 
women who have given years to the 
study of this work and in particular to 
the understanding of the psychology of 
the Eastern mind. The students follow 
a four-year course, exclusive of a 
period in the preparatory department, 
where they are first taught the use and 





ll 





grammar of the English and French 
languages. 

The senior courses are elective and 
include lectures in literature, art, 
science, agriculture and _ medicine. 
They carry a diploma equal in value 
to that awarded by a State University 
in America, though differing in certain 
points, owing to the multiplicity of lan- 
guages used by the students, it being 
required that each girl shall qualify in 
the language and literature of her 
native land. : 

But having completed her college 
years and come forth a full-blown grad- 
uate, it remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent the Eastern student will use her 
newly-acquired knowledge. At present 
the percentage of girls who turn their 
education to practical use is pathetic- 
ally small and this is especially true 
among the Turks. 

Tradition is a Moloch that exacts a 
heavy toll and having allowed their 
daughters to enjoy the freedom of 

(Continued on page 25) 


Charlotte Despard, Pioneer 


VERY summer for twelve years 
there has been a birthday party in 
London, honoring a social pioneer 

and suffragist who should by rights be 
called a veteran. But, though she is not 
so very far from her eightieth year, 
each succeeding birthday finds her 
“incorrigibly young.” She is Mrs. 
Charlotte Despard, doyenne of British 
suffragists. 

Irish herself, Mrs. Despard is the 
widow of an Irishman, Maximilian 
Despard. Her marriage was an exceed- 
ingly happy one, marred only toward 
its close by her husband’s increasing 
delicacy of health. In order to prolong 
his life she traveled with him widely, 
and during this period she wrote 
stories, articles, and a novel, and there 
is no doubt that if she had cared to 
continue, she would have been remark- 
ably successful as a writer. But social 
work was destined to be her true voca- 
tion, and, shortly after she became a 
widow, the opportunity for this new 
departure in her life presented itself 
unmistakably. 

For some years Mrs. Despard’s beau- 
tiful home at Oxshott, in Surrey, had 
provided the scene for many a happy 
gathering of London’s poor, whilst 
baskets of fruits and flowers from the 
Oxshott gardens frequently found their 
way into the miserable hovels of South 
West London. In early girlhood, Mrs. 
Despard had been an eager disciple of 
Shelley and Mazzini, and was always. 
unconsciously, a Socialist at heart. 
The increasing pressure of these convic- 





By Dora M. Ford 





Mrs. Despard 


tions, and the loneliness caused by her 
recent bereavement, now definitely 
decided her to sell her country home, 
and cast her lot with her less unfortu- 
nate brothers and sisters. A house was 
purchased in the district of Nine Elms, 
Battersea, the upper part of which 
Mrs. Despard furnished for herself, the 
lower part being arranged as a chil- 
dren’s clinic in the day time, and a club 
room for various societies in the eve- 
ning. The house was in a very poor, 
busy, and congested section, with 
gasometers, a brewery and a railway 
depot in the immediate foreground, and 
further afield, coal yards and stores 
abutting on the river Thames—a strange 
contrast to the beautiful Surrey scenery 
Mrs. Despard had so much loved. 
“Poor law” work at once attracted 
her attention. “It was contact with the 
Lambeth Guardians of those days which 





finally converted me into a_ red-hot 
Socialist,” she told me. “ Nothing that 
I suffered afterward during the suffrage 
agitation has ever equaled the thor- 
oughgoing opprobrium which I re- 
ceived at the hands of the then Board 
of Guardians. These were mostly men, 
and not at all sympathetic to the needs 
of the poor. I persevered, however, and 
was gradually enabled to introduce 
small comforts into the lives of the in- 
mates of the workhouse—arm-chairs 
instead of hard forms for the old peo- 
ple, flowers and warmth in the sick 
wards, education and recreation for the 
children.” 

The acute period of the suffrage 
struggle in Great Britain—from 1900 
onward—found in Mrs. Despard a will- 
ing worker. In 1907, she founded, and 
was made president of, the Women’s 
Freedom League, and for over ten years 
was the chief strength and inspiration 
of this well-known British women’s 
suffrage organization. Mrs. Despard 
spoke and worked on behalf of woman 
suffrage in every part of the United 
Kingdom, putting in a _ tremendous 
amount of educational work for the 
cause. On more than one occasion, 
during the suffrage fight, Mrs. Despard 
suffered imprisonment, usually as a 
penalty for going on deputations to the 
House of Commons, after these had 
been forbidden by the government. In 
1918, after the passing of the Represen- 
tation of the People Act, she contested 
North Battersea as a Labor candidate, 
(Continued on page 27) 








N Toledo, Ohio, women have won 
l during the past year two outstand- 

ing legislative triumphs—one in 
the interests of children, one to furnish 
wise guidance in domestic tangles. 
They secured a street-trades ordinance 
from the city council and a law for a 
court of domestic relations from the 
legislature. 

As it started out in the world, the 
street-trades ordinance asked only that 
children under fourteen be kept from 
selling and under twelve from carrying. 
But it encountered bitter hostility from 
the press, and the chief task of the 
Women’s Joint Legislative Committee 
was to find means of getting over to the 
public the telling facts—facts gathered 


from research in Toledo and many 
other cities. 
When members of the Committee 


spoke before various organizations, the 
papers played up on the first page the 
arguments of the small and vehement 
eroup that opposed the bill. There 
were the wildest exaggerations. People 
were asked if they did not want their 
favorite paper delivered any more? 
They were told that if the bill passed a 
nurse-girl would not be allowed to 
wheel a baby-carriage on the street. 
And though but three women on a com- 
mittee of seventy were unmarried, old 
maids were featured as meddling with 
other peoples’ children until it seemed 
an unmarried woman could not have an 
intelligent opinion on any subject. 
Class hatred was inflamed, and 
wealth and society attacked for depriv- 
ing the hungry of an honest way to 
earn bread. We women were senti- 
mental reformers taking away a boy’s 
chance to learn honesty and industry. 


The Glorious Job of Newsboy 


The superintendent of schools gave no 
assistance, and the juvenile judge 
pictured the newsboy as a thrifty little 
merchant, though his words were con- 
tradicted by the numbers he had sent to 
the reform school at Lancaster. Some 
people were against the measure from 
the remarkable fear that it might put 
the Newsboys’ Association out of busi- 
ness and dishonor the memory of its 
great founder. Just as if to preserve 
the asylums we must keep people in- 
sane! All newsboys were given peti- 


tions against the ordinance and many 
who had no opportunity to hear the 
other side, were moved by the children’s 
plea, and thousands of course signed 
them. 


The Women Did It—In Toledo 


By Olive A. Colton 


The experience story told here, by a 
leading woman citizen of Toledo, might 
very well have had a place in our sum- 
ming-up in the last issue of women’s 
achievements since they have won the 
vote. Ohio women have a fine record 
of hard work. and sound victories, and 
representatives in high 


prominent 
sumething 


places. The state produces 
besides presidents. 


Men arose in council to show that 
newspaper selling had not hurt them, 
though their commercial success was 
rarely one that a thoughtful mother 
would want her child to follow, and 
they revealed unconsciously that their 
eyes had never been unsealed to the 
slories and wonders of life itself in 
their passion for making a living. 

When the opposition was noisiest, 
two organizations publicly withdrew 
their endorsement of the ordinance, but 
in spite of misrepresentation, ridicule 
and abuse, the women stuck. They had 
learned that the work harmed more 
children than it helped, and though 
there were ten hearings in council, some 
exceedingly unpleasant, more of the 
Committee were there at the last than 
at the first, and they did valiant work 
with their councilmen. The ordinance 
became a Diogenes lantern by which an 
honest man could be sought, for the 
councilmen’s fear of the press was ap- 
parent, some shifting back and forth 
weekly. One said that if the bill could 
be carried he would vote for it, but if 
lost when the roll-call came to him he 
would vote against it too. 

But to offset the politicians there 
were the few refreshingly fearless men 
who .said they would vote for it if 
they were the only ones. There were 
amendments, and amendments to the 
amendments, and recommittals to the 
subcommittee, and finally a substitute 
measure was passed; but it is a start in 
the protection of children, for boys 
under twelve cannot now sell in the 
downtown district, and none under six- 
teen can sell late at night. 

Throughout the campaign the women 
kept their ideals, refused to use their 
opponents’ tools and withstood attack 
without retort or bitterness. Person- 
alities were ignored and in their presen- 
tation of evidence they kept to the point 
under discussion, that newspaper selling 
is a menace to the majority of children 
doing it. Perhaps the best lesson 
learned was the power of the press, and 
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desiring un- 
information on which to form 


how little chance those 
biased 
an opinion, have of getting it. 

Though not championed by any 
paper. the other bill of the Joint Legis. 
lative Committee aroused less antago- 
nism from the press. Bouquets to the 
power of women for good were pre- 
sented in an editorial after the bill 
passed, but there were no wayside 
flowers to pick during the legislative 
siege. The Executive Committee of the 
Bar Association did not favor our bill 
and drew up a rival measure. The 
League of City Mothers that could have 
brought up the heavy artillery, refused 
to endorse the bill for a court of do- 
mestic relations lest they offend their 
good friend the juvenile judge. 

Ups and Downs 

The workers had no lack of advice or 
criticism, though friends cheered them 
on in their “ good work.” There were 
warnings of the power of the machine, 
and the folly of a little group of women 
trying to go against the politicians; 
they must learn to play politics if they 
expected to get anything through; the 
bill would be quietly killed: if it went 
through one house it would die in the 
other; the Governor would veto it. 
There were messages from those close 
to him, there were contradictory mes- 
sages from those closer to him, legis- 
lators were quoted and misquoted, men 
protested they had never said what the 
committee heard them say, and _ the 
lobbyists learned to get opinions in 
writing. There was often surprise, dis- 
may, and disappointment, but utter be- 
wilderment when absolutely honest 
women gave exactly opposite versions 
of interviews with people who seemed 
to have changed their opinions over- 
night. But though no living soul ever 
said there was the slightest chance for 
that bill to become a law that session, 
so firm was their belief that the need 
was urgent to give the unfortunate 
families of Toledo guidance, that the 
whole Committee pressed resolutely 
onward. 

Though the country may look fiat, 
the trip of the bill to Columbus was up- 
hill all the way. The representative 
who had promised to introduce it, pre- 
sented instead that of the lawyers, later 
contending he thought the women and 
the Bar Association had come to an 


agreement. The next representative 
asked, declined to introduce it, but 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Woman's 
Biggest 
Job 


ESPITE Feminism, New-Woman- 
ism and Ellen Key, marriage 
holds its place as the most 
popular career of the American woman. 

Census statistics indicate that eighty per 
cent. of our women eventually marry. 
Home-making remains woman’s chief 
industry. 

That is the reason why Uncle Sam 
is being importuned by a host of 
women’s organizations to amend the 
present Vocational Education Act and 
place the Government support of home 
economics upon an equal financial foot- 
ing with the other activities of our 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion. 

Admittedly, the Home Economics 
Department at Washington has barely 
scratched its vast field. With over one 
million women every year entering the 
ranks of home-makers, flagrantly un- 
prepared, the Federal Board, and the 
public schools with which it cooperates. 
have found themselves helpless to pre- 
train them. They haven’t the funds. 
The present law allots to home eco- 
nomics only one-fifth the Federal 
appropriation which it prescribes for 
agricultural or industrial training. And 
yet the field to which home economics 
ministers is a field even greater numer- 
ically than either of these, and as essen- 
tial as both. To skimp along on such 
an appropriation has been found im- 
possible, and the American home must 
suffer as a consequence. 

This discrimination the proposed 
amendment would remove. Without 
reducing the agricultural or industrial 
grant, it would raise the home eco- 
nomics appropriation to an equivalent 
amount. It would recognize the train- 
ing of the housewife as of at least equal 
importance with the training of her 
brother or sister in wage-earning pur- 
suits, 

Such a program was embodied in the 
Fess Amendment, which failed to reach 
a vote in the late Congress. But the 








Learning Woman’s Chief Industry 


sub-committee on Home Economics of 


the Women’s Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee, representing the’ fourteen most 
influential women’s national organiza- 
tions, is behind the project and is pre- 
paring to push the issue to a successful 
conclusion in the next Congress. With 
such momentum behind it. the chances 
for the success of the amendment 
appear bright. 

It has been an uphill fight to awaken 
people to this program. 

The unfortunate obstacle which home 
economics has faced from the first has 
been misunderstanding. It has suffered 
the fate of all new things; it has been 
dismissed as a fad. That the teaching 
of “domestic science” has big eco- 
nomic possibilities—that it might even 
reorganize the American home, and 
place home fife upon a basis of comfort 
and hygiene undreamt of—that it would 
lift the American housewife from 
drudgery to ordered independence— 





Raymor Studios, Chicago 


Miss Baylor, Chief of the Home Economics 
Division, Federal Board for Vocational 
Education 





By 
Adelaide 
Steele 

Baylor 


these facts were little guessed until the 
first showings from actual schools beat 
down the skepticism. Instead of a 
“club woman’s fad,” home economics 
is now being recognized as the broadest 
educational project that has ever been 
offered to American womanhood. 

Take ong of the typical home eco- 
nomics public schools. 

An ordinary dwelling house, with 
kitchen, dining room, sewing room and 
nursery, is equipped. Here the girls are 
put through every practical problem 
which they will meet as housewives, 
and an expert instructress trains them 


to facility in the most _ up-to-date 
methods. 

For cookery, the floor space is 
divided into small unit kitchens, 
equipped as average size family 


kitchens. in which from two to five stu- 
dents work. Home conditions are ap- 
proximated. Actual dishes are cooked. 
instruction in dietetics is given, proper 
serving of food is taught in a real din- 
ing room. Thus actual practice as well 
as text instruction is provided. 

The sewing room is equipped with 
work tables, sewing machines, dress 
forms and all the paraphernalia of 
dressmaking and the girl is taught. what 
so few modern girls have mastered, the 
art of making her own clothes. 

Baby care is taught by operating a 
day nursery in connection with the 
school. In some institutions even the 
practice of adopting a baby from an 
orphan home has been employed. each 
girl taking turns for a period of a week 
in the responsibility for the full care 
of the baby. No knowledge is more 
urgent to the girl of today than this 
knowledge of baby care which the home 
economics schools are now making 
widespread. National preparation for 
motherhood is the goal of these schools. 

Home nursing and care of the sick is 
taught in the typical schools. Launder- 
ing—especially the use of labor-saving 

(Continued on page 27) 
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Be Informed on the Peace Question 
FRESH impetus has been given to the discussion of 
our national duty toward the settlement of world 
unrest by a combination of unusual circumstances. 
The “Law not War” day revealed the fact that there are 


in this country at least seventy-four distinct national socie- 
ties or departments of organizations whose object is to 
propagate sentiment on the prevention of war. Some have 
definite programs, some merely agitate the general question. 
The meetings held were in themselves productive of much 
reawakened interest in the big theme with its complicated 
and innumerable ramifications. 

The untimely death of Mr. Harding and the immediate at- 
tempt of the irreconcilables to persuade Mr. Coolidge to 
drop the World Court from the President’s program aroused 
widespread expression of opinion which has been sensation- 
ally accelerated by two singular communications to the 
press. One came from Walter Wellman, well-known writer. 
who says that Mr. Harding told him it was his intention to 
call the nations together, perhaps next year, and to create 
“ The Association of Nations” promised by the Republican 
platform. The other, even more remarkable, came from 
Dr. Irving Fisher of Yale, who says that during the cam- 
paign he called upon Mr. Harding to interview him upon 
the subject of the League of Nations. Mr. Harding aston- 
ished him by the remark: “I want the United States to get 
into the League just as much as you do,” and then added, 
“Of course I’m opposed to the Wilson League, but the 
League can be changed.” If it be true that Mr. Harding 
held such views and expressed them in inner political circles 
where Mr. Coolidge was a confidential member, and Mr. 
Coolidge proposes to carry forward Mr. Harding’s policies. 
can it mean that some really big and bold action lies con- 
cealed in the mysteries of politics? 

Nothing has so stirred public curiosity as these revela- 
tions, especially when taken into consideration together with 
the emphatic statement of John T. Adams, Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee, who declared on August 
29th that sixteen millions of voters in 1920 voted against the 
League of Nations and that it is done for so far as his coun- 
try is concerned. 

The Bok prize “for the best practical plan by which the 
United States may cooperate with other nations to achieve 
and preserve the peace of the world” has demonstrated al- 
ready the nation-wide interest in the subject by calling forth 
two hundred thousand inquiries for directions to enter the 
contest. 

Lastly, the hurried ultimatum sent by Premier Mussolini to 
the Greek government upon the occasion of the assassination 
of the Italian officers engaged upon an international errand. 
The tragic event took place on Greek territory, although very 
near the Albanian border, but Italy did not wait to learn 
whether the assassins were Greek. She acted just as Julius 
Cesar would have done or as Austria did in 1914 when a 
similar incident occurred. 

Public opinion reflected in the League Council by the em- 
phatic assertions of the representatives of the small nations 
that the League should take action as Greece asked it to do, 
quite clearly served as a powerful deterrent to the Italian 
intended program. A solution and a settlement saving the 
peace of Europe has probably been effected by the Council 
of Ambassadors acting in conjunction with the League 
through the governments of France and Great Britain. All 
the nations pulled together for a peaceful settlement. 


The Italian face was saved, and all is well. 

These events will certainly lead to continual discussion in 
this country through the presidential campaign and after 
as to the duty of this country toward other lands and toward 
any and ali varieties of cooperation proposed. 

The experienced citizen knows that the discussion will cer- 
tainly bring forth a display of truths and lies, facts and mis- 
representations, half truths and quarter truths, intelligence 
and ignorance, liberality and bigotry, progress and conser- 
vatism, faith and fear, good will and jealousy and it will 
not be easy to discern which is which! The wise and con- 
scientious citizen will wish to be intelligently prepared to 
form right and intelligent judgements. 

Fortunately, books are coming thick and fast with their 
well-digested facts and figures, their history and predictions. 
Some may be seized by an ambition to possess another “ five 
foot book shelf ” which shall deal with after-war settlements 
and present-day problems arising therefrom. It would not 
be difficult to fill it with recent books each giving a dif- 
ferent viewpoint and a different assortment of facts. The 
libraries can supply them all to those who have no money 
to buy or space to store them away. Readers may find the 
list of such books on page 26 helpful as a beginning of 
the education of preparedness. Both sides and all sides 
are represented in the list. Facts new and old, marshalled 
and easy of access, are there and the study of the subject 
reveals the fact that what stands in the way of peace is the 
spirit of the cave man reincarnated in the modern politician 
who as dictator, governor or lawmaker of his country, 
thinks backward instead of forward. 

CarriE CHAPMAN CartT. 


Pioneer Husbands 


WO or three people have been jumping to the conclusion 

that because we have been running a symposium about 

married womén with careers, we must be in favor of 
every married woman working. They tell us—practically— 
that if we think it is so nice, we’d better ask the opinions 
of laundresses, charwomen, women in sweatshops and _ at 
exhausting, monotonous labor in factories—women who con- 
stantly combine work-for-a-living with wifehood and mother- 
hood, because they must. 

This is to confuse two very different things. For the one 
group, not only is the element of freewill choice missing, 
but the economic level is too low for the happiness or comfort 
of the family, in any arrangement. Staying at home would 
be no remedy—far from it. The question here is a big, 
complex industrial problem, not a social one for individual 
solution. It is only when conditions reach a level where 
choice is possible that the question is worth asking of an indi- 
vidual—what happens to the home when the mother works 
out of it? For such an inquiry it is fair to take people of 
unusual powers. If they can’t make it work, who can? If 
they can, it doesn’t absolutely follow that any average person 
can, but it is an indication and an example. Naturally, 
it is a subject on which generalization is absurd, but such 
testimony as we have collected shows one thing clearly—that 
open-mindedness and adjustability on both sides, especially 
the husband’s, are a necessary preliminary. A case where 
a wife with ambition is thwarted by her husband’s objections 
doesn’t prove the wife and career combination unsound or 
unreasonable. But every husband who surmounts the tradi- 
tional masculine attitude is a hopeful demonstration. 
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Who Should Go Home? 
A S one of our friends who hadn’t time to write for our 


symposium says, there will be no equality between 

men and women in occupation so long as it is taken 
for granted that in all emergencies it is the woman’s outside 
job that must yield. When husband and wife are both em- 
ployed, if anyone among the relatives on either side falls ill 
and needs attention—who ever heard of the husband giving 
up his job to go home and nurse the invalid? To be sure, there 
might be reasons why it would be wiser for the man to keep 
on working than the woman, even aside from his inability to 
act as nurse or take charge of a household; but in most 
cases the decision would be automatic and not on the merits 
of the case. Unless Carl Brandt’s idea (See August 11) that 
boys should have household training is put into effect, the 
so-called fifty-fifty arrangement can’t be fifty-fifty. 


The Married Teacher 


ERTAINLY to debar teachers from their work because 
C they marry is a piece of tyranny. On the one hand, the 

mother point of view and actual experience with her 
own child can hardly fail to be of advantage to a teacher, 
and on the other, a woman of the teacher’s grade is surely 
intelligent enough to decide for herself whether she is able 
to swing a double job. Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, Colorado's 
Superintendent of Schools, has recently said that she will 
reverse the ruling of any local school board which makes a 
wholesale discrimination against married women teachers. It 
will be interesting to see what effect this stand may have. 


“A Funny Thing, Honor ” 


many events of history to its credit, or discredit as the 

case may be. The latest instance—Italy’s—comes 
under discredit, in the world’s opinion. “ National honor,” 
naturally affronted by the murder of her citizens, led Italy 
to demand a money compensation, fire on a defenseless fort, 
incidentally killing refugee children, and tell the world all 
this was none of its affair. 

One is reminded of a wicked little essay on “ The Honour 
of Your Country,” by A. A. Milne, in which a blood-and- 
thunder Colonel puts a hypothetical case of the murder of 
fifty English women in Madrid to a plain soldier of uncon- 
ventionally logical mind. The Colonel’s only answer to the 
case is an English army landed on Spanish soil. The soldier 
points out that this means killing, say, 100,000 Spaniards 
who had no connection with the murders, and maybe half 
as many Englishmen even less concerned, to avenge the 
fifty murdered and “ re-establish English honor.” He quite 
gravely proposes as an alternative murdering fifty Spanish 
women. “ That’s nonsense,” said the Colonel shortly. 

“ And the other is war.” 

The soldier, for another try, suggests an apology and the 
breaking off of all relations. He then unkindly turns the 
tables on the Colonel, with a supposition that Spanish women 
are murdered in London, and wants to know how about 
Spain’s honor—must she build a fleet as big as England’s 
to satisfy it, or what? The Colonel thinks “ she might—er— 
protest,” and reluctantly admits that this would “ in the cir- 
cumstances ” be consistent with honor. 

“So what it comes to is this,” the soldier sums up. “ Hon- 
or only demands that you should attack the other man if 
you are much bigger than he is. It’s a funny thing, honor.” 


STRANGE thing—this “ national honor” that has so 


Seeing America 
r YHIS country is fond of being superlative. It has at least 


one superlative characteristic at present which it could 
very well spare—its crime record. “ Worse than in any 
other civilized country,” said the Committee on Law Enforce- 
ment recently, and the figures presented to the American Bar 
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Association bear cut the unhappy claim. Last year there 
were 260 murders in New York (with three convictions), 
against 17 in London—all solved. In 1921 there were 137 
murders in Chicago, against 63 in all England and Wales. 
In 1919 there were 588 murders in France, as against 1,562 
in forty-eight cities of the United States. The press comment 
on the report has been varied and considerable attention has 
been directed to the glaring defects in our legal procedure 
the long delays, the endless red tape. The Bar Association 
itself suggested a permanent commission to formulate a 
standard code of criminal procedure for the states of the 
Union. But public attitude toward crime is part of the cause, 
and here is where the prohibition law comes into the picture. 
Opponents of prohibition point out that one form of Jaw 
breaking begets another—that the wide violation of the pro- 
hibition law breeds disrespect for all law, and that therefore 
the law should be withdrawn. Friends of prohibition point 
out the same thing, but end with the therefore that the pro- 
hibition law, so long as it is the law, should be obeyed and 
enforced. Those who believe prohibition should be modified 
have every right to try for the change—by regular legal 
means. But the existing law should not be defied and flouted. 
Its violation in restaurants and homes by people who 
“never drank before” is neither fair play nor good citizen- 
ship—nor grown up. 





The Immigrant Puzzle 


in admitting the 1,875 immigrants who were brought 

into port a few minutes before twelve on the last day of 
August. It would have been cruel to send them back because 
of the unfortunate burst of speed of their ships over the 
line. (Incidentally, the steamship companies were heavily 
penalized.) The more one watches the Quota Immigration 
Law in operation the more certain one is that some change 
must be made, at least in administration. The Commissioner 
General of Immigration, W. W. Husband, in a recent article 
in the Congressional Digest, stresses as the chief difficulty the 
one often pointed out in the press (including these pages) 
—the fact that at present, quotas cannot be counted until the 
immigrants arrive in an American port. It is perhaps not an 
easy arrangement to make abroad, but it could be made, and 
until some such common sense measure is taken, there is 
little chance of improvement. 

This, as Mr. Husband points out, would do away also with 
the dramatic rush of immigrant ships to reach port— 
dramatic, but obviously dangerous. It is to be hoped that 
the lesson will not have to be learned at the cost of a serious 
collision. 


Ts Department of Labor did what was human and fair 


Twenty-four Issues 
Ds: July and August, 1924, the Citizen will appear 


as a monthly. This accounts for the announcement 

on the back cover of 24 issues a year instead of 26 
as heretofore. Subscriptions taken on the latter basis will 
be extended two issues. 


Those Prizes! 
Ds forget the prizes offered by the Leslie Woman 


Suffrage Commission for the best paper on how to 
get out the vote. The contest is open to individuals and 
organizations. (See page 2 in your September 8th Citizen.) 
The last date is October 15, the length of the paper, eight 
hundred words. The first prize is $60, the second $25, the 
third $15. Mrs. Upton, Mrs. Blair and Mrs. Park will serve 
as judges. Don’t put your name on the manuscript, but in a 
separate envelope. 
And, by the way, even if you don’t compete in this contest, 
plan to get out the vote in your community, beginning with 
your own. 





What the 


One Per Cent. Quarantine 
By Alice Stone Blackwell 
N ADMIRABLE pamphlet on the 
best methods of dealing with the 
social evil has lately been pub- 
lished in Chicago. It is entitled “ What 
the Women of Illinois Ought to Know 
and Ought to Do About the Question 
of Social Hygiene,” but it gives facts 
that need equally to be known by the 
women of every state. 

It is the report of a committee ap- 
pointed at the request of a joint 
conference of the women’s clubs of 
Chicago—a committee of which Edith 
Abbott of the University of Chicago 
was chairman—and it is issued with a 
foreword of recommendation from the 
presidents of the Woman’s City Club, 
the Illinois League of Women Voters 
and the Chicago Woman's Club. 

The report discusses the methods now 
in use. It strongly commends the 
establishment of free public clinics for 
the treatment of venereal diseases. 
Illinois now has eighteen such clinics, 
which treated last year 44.475 cases. 
28,504 men and 15.971 women. The 
report recommends that the women 
patients should be treated by women 
physicians wherever possible, and that 
when this cannot be done, a nurse or 
social worker should always be in at- 
tendance. It also recommends _in- 
creased hospital facilities for those who 
cannot afford to pay. Hospitalization 
should be voluntary, not compulsory 
for women and voluntary for men. The 
extension of education along these lines 
is also urged. 

The report unqualifiedly condemns 
the legislation enacted in Illinois and 
many other states, at the instigation of 
the Federal authorities, under which 
women suspected of sex offenses, but 
not proved guilty, are compulsorily ex- 
amined for venereal disease and, if 
found to have it. are shut up until they 
are no longer infections—all this before 
they are even brought to trial. Theo- 
retically, men may be treated in the 
same way, but in practice the law “ is 
regularly enforced, as it is meant to be 
enforced, against women alone. The 
law was passed in 1919, and in April. 
1922, the Chicago press announced as 
a sensational piece of news that for the 
first time one of these sentences had 
been imposed on a man.” 

All over Europe, for the last half 


century, the women’s organizations 





have fought against and largely abol- 
ished laws that authorized the compul- 
sory examination of women upon sus- 
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picion. The National League of Women 
voters took similar ground at Baltimore, 
by a two-thirds vote, and reaflirmed this 
action at Des Moines almost unani- 
mously. In general, the women’s 
societies have protested against dis- 
crimination in the treatment of men 
and women guilty of sex offenses as 
unjust, and distinguished doctors have 
also pointed out that it is medically 
futile. Dr. Abraham Flexner says in 
~ Prostitution in Europe ”: 

* Prostitution must be punished, if 
at all, because its consequences are bad. 
because of the waste it involves, the 
disease it spreads, the demoralization 

















it entails. Yet. so long as the woman 
alone suffers, these consequences are not 
abated. . . . Punishment of the 
woman in any particular case stops 
none of these—the man simply wastes 
his substance upon others; contracts 
disease from other women and carries 
it elsewhere, even into his own family; 
corrupts others, in case a previous asso- 
ciate has been put out of reach by the 
law. To make prostitution a crime for 
the woman alone is therefore at once 
inequitable and futile. . . . What 
can it avail to incarcerate for brief 
periods a few unhappy women, if mean- 
while the manufacture of fresh foci of 
infection proceeds unhampered? As 
long as regulation completely omits 
men, new sources of infection are pro- 
duced far more rapidly than by any 
known method they can be eradicated.” 

The report refutes the alarmist stories 
which have been made an excuse for 
drastic legislation and the sacrifice of 
women’s constitutional rights. Thus it 
has been said that 63 per cent. of men 
suffer from venereal disease. But the 
report issued from the United States 
War Department by Surgeon General 
Treland and his assistants on “ Defects 
Found in Drafted Men” shows that 
among the second million examined less 
than six in a hundred were found in- 
fected. In New Hampshire, Vermont, 


Utah and North and South Dakota, less 
than two in a hundred had venereal dis- 
ease, and in nineteen states, less than 
three in a hundred. The ratio in the 
South was higher. 

The report discusses at some length 
the various methods devised, and con- 
demns all those that involve unequal 
treatment of the woman. It closes with 
a series of practical suggestions which 
every woman ought to read. ending with 
these weighty words: 

* Above all, remain staunch at all 
times to the ‘abolitionist’ principles 
which women have so often successfully 
defended in the past. Make no com- 
promise with those who believe that vice 
should be officially condoned or * regu- 
lated.” Their counsel is a heart-break- 
ing counsel of despair. which will lead 
only to degradation in every community 
that accepts it.” 

This report can be obtained from the 
Illinois League of Women Voters, 308 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Since this pamphlet was published, 
the Corporation Counsel of Chicago has 
declared his opinion that it would be 
depriving men of their constitutional 
rights to treat them as women are now 
treated. As reported in the Chicago 
press, he said that the rules of the State 
Health Department, “if strictly en- 
forced, would be tantamount to depriv- 
ing a man of his liberty without due 
process of law, and his right to bail, 
both guaranteed him under the consti- 
tution. . . . I fear if Chief Collins 
undertook to force men into an examin- 
ing room or confine them in a hospital 
without trial, he would be the target 
of well-founded damage suits.” 

In the Bulletin of the Illinois League 
of Women Voters for August, Edith 
Abbott sums up the question with clear- 
ness and force in an article entitled “ Is 
a One Per Cent. Quarantine Effective? ” 
She says, in part: 

“Quarantine measures scientifically 
used in the interest of public health 
must be applied indiscriminately to all 
known cases of infection. The plan we 
oppose, however, is a plan under which 
examination and quarantine are applied 
not to all known cases but only to the 
few women prostitutes who are arrested. 
The men found with such women, even 
if they have themselves infected the 
women, are not even examined, but are 
allowed to go free to spread the infec- 
tion where they will. We cannot be- 
lieve that such a proceeding is really a 
sound method of protecting public 
health. The plan we oppose is thus a 
plan under which a very few of the 
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many women who have venereal disease 
are quarantined, while the vast majority 
of the diseased women, and at presem 
all of the diseased men, are left free to 
spread the infection. We cannot believe 
that this is a scientific procedure.” 


The Great September Event 

By Cornelia James Cannon 

HE Pied Piper has just been 

busily engaged in gathering to- 

gether the children of the na- 
tion, the merry and the carefree with 
the lame, the halt and the blind, in a 
long procession leading along the path 
and up the steps into the schoolhouses 
of our country. It is a procession for 
whose well-being we are profoundly 
solicitous. It represents the chief treas- 
ures of the personal lives of our 
citizens and the hope of the nation’s fu- 
ture. We become weary of being told 
how important the schools are. We 
class as the stock in trade of the dema- 
gogue the assertion of our publicists 
that the success of democracy depends 
upon the quality of the education we 
give our citizens-to-be. We put aside 
as tedious the appeal of the educational 
authorities for more adequate school 
housing, for more ample school sup- 
plies, for better training for our teach- 
ers. 

But the month of September forces 
upon us a conviction of the truth of 
these disregarded evaluations. The 
eager faces turned toward the school 
buildings, the boys and girls walking 
along the country road or through the 
city street or across the unfenced 
prairie, the line of timid and exultant, 
zealous and reluctant children awaiting 
the opening of the school door, uncon- 
sciously demand an attention from us 
we find it impossible to resist. 

What can we women citizens do in 
response to the unspoken appeal of 
these millions? Is there something 
they need which cannot be given by the 
school officials alone? Is the women’s 
duty done when the mothers have seen 
that the hands and faces are clean and 
the clothes in decent repair and when 
the teachers have assembled in the 
school ready to administer the required 
minimum of education to all comers? 

Educational opportunity of a kind 
will inevitably follow such a prepara- 
tion but surely not the best of which 
we are capable. Our schools are too 
integral a part of our community life 
to succeed without an intimately par- 
ticipating community. The children, the 
teachers, the school officials have need 
of our daily personal interest to do the 
best work of which they are capable. 

Whether we have children of our 
own or not, we can do a service to our 
school system and bring illumination 
into our own lives by getting in touch 
with our local school. We can visit the 
school, make ourselves familiar with 


its problems and its needs, know its 
principal and teachers and make them 
realize that we are the friends and not 
the critics of their best endeavors. 
This is particularly a woman’s op- 
portunity, for she has a spontaneous 
understanding of the needs of child- 
hood not granted in such full measure 
to men, and can often be of service to 
the school in its dealings with the 
neighborhood probiems of discipline, 
health and recreation as a man cannot. 
A contact with the nearest school and 
its children gives the woman citizen the 
first necessary insight into the workings 
of this fundamental activity of her com- 
munity, but for a complete understand- 
ing of all the elements involved she 
must follow her preliminary investiga- 
tion with a study of the administrative 
end of the educational system and know 
something of the function and perform- 
ance of the school committee and the 
superintendent, understand the require- 
ments for teaching positions, the pres- 
ence or absence of political influence 
in appointments, the enforcement of the 
school laws, the financial status of the 
schools, and the other factors concerned 

















in the quality of education offered to 
the children. She will inevitably be 
eager to learn these things when her in- 
terest has once been stirred by the 
achievements and limitations of her 
local school, for the strength or weak- 
ness in the final product points back to 
a strength or weakness at the adminis- 
trative font. 

If the women of any community are 
once roused and band themselves to- 
gether to help and improve the schools, 
they are irresistible. They are the 
most powerful group in this country 
when any question of the education of 
the children is concerned, particularly 
in their local community, for their in- 
terests and authority are obviously 
paramount. No miracle of reform is 
beyond their powers when they are both 
informed and determined. 

If every woman who reads this would 
herself visit and study her local school 
and persuade one other woman to do 
likewise, an added impetus to educa- 
tional betterment would be given to 
communities where the women are al- 
ready actively at work, and a start made 
in other communities where the women 
are not yet awake to their full respon- 
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sibility to the public schools, however 
ready they may be to make sacrifices in 
their personal lives as mothers, sisters 
or friends of the next generation. 


* Helpers ” Only 
By Marie Clotilde Redfern 


Founder and first Editor of the Pex 
Woman, Washington, D. C. 
Here is a contribution to the Citizen's 
housework discussion which crosses swords 


with the articles that have expressed faith 
in a higher standing for the profession of 
For 
publish it only in part. 


house service, space reasons we can 


T IS all very well to talk of raising 
the standard of house service by 
educating girls for it. In the first 

place, once the girl is so educated she 
is not going to do household work as 
a job, unless it be of her own house; 
or if she does, her services will of 
necessity be so high that few will be 
able to employ her. If you educate a 
hoy to be a doctor or lawyer, you can't 
expect him, once he has graduated, to 
be an office boy. That a certain amount 
of scientific knowledge of food values, 
home hygiene, etc., is very important 
and helpful, and that the head of every 
household should have a certain amount 
of knowledge of the same, is very true; 
but that it is necessary for domestic 
work, or is equal to experience, no. 

Happily, with our ever-increasing 
mechanical devices, prepared foods and 
ready-made things, from food to cloth- 
ing, we do not need as much service as 
formerly, and our old-time darkey 
would be at a loss to know how to 
manipulate the new appliances—so, on 
the whole, we are living under better 
conditions than in the old days. 

In my judgment, we shall gradually 
come to the system of “helpers” who 
will probably drive up to your apart- 
ment in their machine, and give you 
their help by the hour, in whatever form 
you may desire, and for as many hours 
as you can afford to pay for the accom- 
medation. A system of this sort is very 
general in Germany: the helpers are 
addressed as “ Fraulein,” and assist the 
“ Haus Frau.” I think we are gradually 
coming to some such solution of the 
problem. Then there is another system 
that may be adopted, especially in 
small communities—the system prevail- 
ing among the French in villages. told 
in such a charming way by Dorothy 
Canfield in her “ Notes From a French 
Village”; where the bread will be 
baked in one household. and the heavy 
meats in another, on certain days, each 
household buying. the quantity needed, 
thus obviating having a heavy fire in 
each house, and having the made-over 
dishes from the remains for the rest of 
the week. 

I live alone in a simple apartment 
house where there are twenty apart- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Let’s Have the Whole Town Talking 


WONDER how many of you know that those of us who 

recommend campaigns for money, can point to the Bible 
for details of the first campaign ever conducted? You will 
find in James Moffat’s New Translation of the New Testa- 
ment, the eighth chapter of II Corinthians, this: 


“Now, brothers, I have to tell you about the grace God has given 
to the churches of Macedonia. Amid a severe ordeal of trouble, their 
overflowing joy and their deep poverty together have poured out a 
flood of rich generosity. I can testify that up to their means, aye and 
beyond their means, they have given begging me of their own accord, 
most urgently for the favor of contributing to the support of the saints. 
They have done more than I expected; they gave themselves to the 
Lord, to begin with, and then (for so God willed it) they put them- 
selves at my disposal. This has led me to ask Titus to complete the 
arrangements for the same gracious contributions among yourselves, 
as it was he who started it. Now, then, you are to the front in every- 
thing, in faith, in utterance, in knowledge, in all zeal, and in love for 
us—do come to the front in this gracious enterprise as well. I am not 
issuing any orders, only using the zeal of others to prove how sterling 
your own love is. (You know how gracious our Lord Jesus Christ was: 
rich though He was, He became poor for the sake of you, that by His 
poverty you might be rich.) But I will tell you what I think about it; 
it is to your interest to go on with this enterprise, for you started it last 
year, you were the first not merely to do anything but to want to do 
anything. Now, carry it through, so that our readiness to take up 
may be equalled by the way you carry it through—so far as our means 
allow. Hf only one is ready to give, according to his means, it is 
acceptable; he is not asked to give what he has not got. This does 
not mean that other people are to be relieved and you to suffer; it is 
a matter of give and take: at the present moment your surplus goes 
to make up what they lack, in order that their surplus may go to 
make up what you lack. Thus it is to give and take—as it is written.” 

There is more, much more. I commend it to those of you 

if there are any—who scorn the very thought of money- 
raising. It will do you no harm, and it may convince you 
that those of us who see in the * profession of finance ” the 
great opportunity for service, are neither queer nor be- 
nighted, 

Our sustaining membership campaign (poor, misunder- 
stood, abused phrase!) was at its height when it was suddenly 
overcome by the heat. Workers retired to the mountains 
and the sea; “ prospects” with one accord fled to Europe: 
but—they will not escape. We have their names. We 
shall greet them at the dock when they land and escort them 
to their trains. Rested, refreshed committees will meet 
them when they reach their home towns and—the campaign 
will be on again. 

Congratulations to the nineteen states that did their pre- 
liminary work immediately after the convention. They have 
a big running start for the fall and. incidentally, they have 








had money in their treasuries to carry them through the 
summer (some for the first time since they were born). All 
hail to Rhode Island, the first across the “ bar”; and to 
Georgia and Virginia and Kentucky and Kansas with just a 
little way to go; and to Minnesota and Illinois who have 
crossed the meridian! They have worked nobly—all nine- 
teen—and they say the plan is fine and practical and can 
be done. 

We have observed, those of us who sit in lowly places, that 
in the great profession the one difficulty is the start. I could 
name two state presidents, if I would, who confessed (and 
no third degree methods were used) after two days of money- 
raising calls, that they had had a good time, and they con- 
fessed further (mark this, officers and men) that never 
before had they put into words just what the League is or 
ought to be. 

We have observed further that in nearly 
local, state, national, one or two (I had to put that two in 
for obvious reasons) are raising all the money. Sometimes 
the state president has that responsibility besides all her 
others. When the great day comes and they ask “ Who made 
the League of Women Voters in your town?” shall the 
answer be a loud * We did! ” or a feeble, worn out little “I 
did”? 

The truth is too many of us are ashamed of finance and, 
mark my words, the League of Women Voters will never take 
the place it deserves in the world today until finance is just 
as much a part of every League program as efficiency in 
government and citizenship schools. 

A man is not a good citizen just because he obeys the law. 
He must work; he must support his family; he must pay his 
honorable debts. If he is in business for himself (and is a 
cood citizen) his first care is to finance his business 
properly. 

If we are going into the good citizenship business, the first 
thing to decide is “ How are we going to support it? ” “ It’s 
a fine thing. I’d dearly love to join, and I'll do anything on 
earth, but don’t ask me to have anything to do with money.” 
Haven’t you heard that a thousand times? Now I do not mean 
that everyone must give, but if a woman can’t give she can do 
a thousand different things to earn a little, and if she can’t 
earn a little she can interest at least one person to the 
point where he or she will want to give and, if she can’t do 
that she can give the names of two or three possible donors 
to the less timid members of the Finance Committee. In 
these ways every member of the League of Women Voters 
can and should be one actual contributor to the treasury of 
the League. It is a fact that we always appreciate more 
that which costs us something. Remember the waste of 
money during the war? How could the government save 
when individuals with rare carelessness were breaking and 
throwing away government property and saying with a gen- 
erous gesture, “ What’s the difference, the government will 
pay for it?” Who is the government? 

We have two big tasks ahead of us: rule by a majority, 
To accomplish either we need organization: to 
What will you do about it? 





every League, 


and peace. 
organize costs money. 


In October we take up again the co-operative campaigns 
between state Leagues, and the National League. However 


small a state quota may be, it cannot be raised without some 
machinery. This must be set up to meet local conditions. 
Each state knows its own problems best. The National 
Finance Committee will help put the machinery in motion, 
but it is our mutual responsibility. The offer made in Des 
Moines still holds. Choose your dates early. If everyone 
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will work a little, we can put money-raising aside by the 
first of December, and bend every effort toward our program. 
How would you enjoy living on your income for the remain- 


ing months of the year? Won't you try? 

You will find genuine inspiration in an article by Bishop 
Lawrence called * An Invigorating Avocation” in the Sep- 
tember Atlantic Monthly. Read it, and you will agree that 
the League of Women Voters measures up to his main 
requis site for success—* A cause which stands on its own 


feet. 
M. Louise GRIFFITH, Assistant Treasurer. 


Pennsylvania’s Good Printing 


RS. PARK’S famous pledge for conscientious citizens 

has been printed in many forms but never more 
attractively than in the little window poster the Pennsyl- 
vania League is issuing for use in the drive for 50,000 
members it will carry on October 1-3. The sheet which bears 
it is a standard eight-and-a-half by eleven inches and “ Mem- 
ber Pennsylvania League of Women Voters” is printed at 
the top so that everybody who reads will know what manner 
of woman she is who has obeyed the direction at the bottom 
(*Put this in your window”) and displayed the pledge. 
The ink is blue, the paper white and a decorative border 
gives the whole the effect of an official license of one kind 
or another. National headquarters has posted the pledge on 


bulletin board with the Pennsylvania League’s larger 
poster, which begins “* Women Voters—Attention! ” and con- 
tinues with, “ Take your part in politics and get better gov- 


ernment. Join the Pennsylvania League of Women Voters. 
Co-operate with other women in studying facts and learning 
about candidates. When you know, you lead!” Space for 
printing the address of a local League headquarters is left 
at the bottom of the sheet, which is extremely effective not 
merely because of the words used but because of the balance 
of black and white. Either the Pennsylvania League’s 
printing committee is uncommonly well trained in the 
striking use of type or the League has managed to win the 
hearty good will and friendly, helpful interest of a clever 
job printer. 

Along with the window card and the poster goes a card 
printed in red and black on white setting forth, for the ben- 
efit of prospective new members, just what the League has 
done. Its record of accomplishments runs: 

“Originated and secured passage in 1923 legislature of bill 
for popular vote on constitutional convention; first organiza- 
tion to urge election of women to 1923 legislature—League’s 
stand influenced plans of political leaders; only all-partisan 
organization publishing illustrated monthly magazine, re- 
plete with interest and instruction; campaigned for election 
of women school directors, increasing number of women on 
school boards from 81 to upwards of 1.000; originated and 
secured passage of bill in 1921 legislature for reorganiza- 
tion of state government. This was first practical step 
toward simplifying machinery of government at Harrisburg. 
Originated weekly legislative letters during Harrisburg ses- 
sions—this practice in force since 1921; first state organiza- 
tion to keep trained observers at Harrisburg during entire 
session of legislature for purpose of informing League 
members and promoting good legislation; only organization 
to maintain combined legislative home and headquarters at 
Harrisburg—a center for League officers and members and 
for legislative information; largely instrumental in halting 
passage of Senator Schantz’s bill in 1923 legislature w hich 
aimed at separating women from jury duty; originated prac- 
tice through questionnaire of calling on candidate for public 
office to state their views and plans for information of voters 
originated meetings where candidates, regardless of their 
party or faction, could present their case—only women’s 
organization whose invitations to speak are accepted by can- 
didates of all parties.” 


This is what one side of the card tells. The record 
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continued on the other side and ends with the legislative 
record of the National League. The Pennsylvania League's 
campaign literature ranks high in national headquarters’ col- 
lection of state and local League advertising devices, and 
attracts many a visiting League woman to the bulletin 
board. 


The Psychology of Cake 


HE Dayton (Ohio) League has made a valuable psycho- 

logical discovery in a hitherto untouched field, for who 
else, from laboratory or clinic, has ever announced findings 
in the matter of reactions to cake? Not long ago the Dayton 
League—it was Mrs. T. A. McCann, an enthusiastic member, 
who told about it at Washington headquarters—gave a fund- 
raising fair in McKinley Park, with candidates to make 
speeches, and ice-cream with real cream in it, and _thirty- 
seven donated home-made cakes. Last year there was some- 
what the same kind of entertainment, but last year the 
cakes were cut beforetime and each slice delicately wrapped 
in oiled paper of the most sanitary. This year thirty-seven 
cakes were displayed in all their pristine loveliness and the 
customer could pick and choose. He could also see the cake 
cut. The Dayton League’s discovery is that a cake cut while 
you wait is a more popular cake and a better-paying cake 
than any set of ready-made slices. The returns for some of 
those thirty-seven cakes ran as high as $2.40. 

It was not the size of the slice that sold the cake. It 
was all the implications of that visible cutting. Dayton is 
a large city and hundreds of men and women who came 
to the one-day fair live in hotels and boarding houses or 
hy grace of restaurants and delicatessens, if “live” and 
** orace ” can be used in that connection. Many of them had 
not seen a cake cut since they left their real homes, really 
cut in home fashion. Years had elapsed since they had been 
reminded that cakes do not normally grow under glass cases 
or in sanitary paper wrappings. At the League fair these 
homesick men and women lived back home again for a mo- 
ment when they saw cakes cut. They thrilled when a 
crumbly bit sheered cake-ward off the knife and had to be 
pushed to the severed slice. Who has not watched that very 
happening at home, hoping all the while the crumbly bit 
would be scraped over to the slice and not patted back into 
the cake? 

Nothing like that ever happened to anybody except at home. 
Except at a home wedding or a family reunion or the 
Old Settlers’ Picnic, or something else all home atmosphere 
like that, nobody ever has the choice of all the kinds of cake 
there are, all of them made singly at home and not run off 
in great editions like pastryshop cakes. It was the home feel- 
ing the Dayton League sold with its slices of cake, and cake 
for cake, each toothsome aggregation of slice units brought 
in more money than any cake of the same size sliced before- 
hand did last year. Applied psychology did it and all other 
Leagues are admitted to the secret. Let "em see you cut the 


cake. 


The St. Louis Economy Shop 
Mrs. William V. Schevill, co-chairman of the economy shop, con- 
tributes this brief but comprehensive account of the St. Louis 
Leaque’s successful enterprise. 


BOUT a year ago a permanent income committee was ap- 
pointed to work out some plan by which the League 
could hope to become self-supporting instead of being de- 
pendent upon the subscriptions and gifts of friends, as here- 
tofore. This committee had one definite idea—it knew that 
it could have no capital to invest but must begin to make 


money immediately. Tea-rooms, gift-shops, book and fruit 
shops, etc., were reluctantly discarded because of the capital 


and overhead expenses all would involve, and a continuous 
rummage sale was decided upon. 

Then began the search for a shop, large enough for many 
departments, in a neighborhood where rents were low and 
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neighbors poor. When this was found, the St. Louis League 
agreed to advance the money for the initial expenses, the 
first month’s rent, the painting, papering, and general clean- 
ing up of the interior. Meantime our stock was being col- 
lected by means of personal calls and appeals in the League 
Bulletin and lodged in a garage kindly put at our disposal 
by a member of the League. 

On March 22, we opened our door to a crowd so large 
that police protection was necessary to regulate it. After 
the first few days the rush began to subside, but we continue 
after six months to have a steady stream of rummage and 
customers and to earn a steady income. 

We have a manager who is on duty every day and all 

day, receiving rummage in the morning, telephoning requests 
for rummage, sending out notes of thanks, and attending to 
a myriad of duties that seem constantly to grow in number. 
At noon the saleswomen (all volunteer workers) arrive. 
Each day there is a different chairman of the day with her 
corps of helpers. On Saturday the shop is open all day and 
until 10:00 at night, necessitating two shifts and two chair- 
men. This is, of course, our busiest day. 
The shop is hard work, but it is fascinating work. Those 
of us who have had any share in it love it. We have acquired 
the economy shop habit and find ourselves going there even 
when we are not on duty. We are better housekeepers, for 
we are constantly clearing out things we no longer need at 
home but that would sell at the shop. We cast an appraising 
eye upon the belongings of our friends as well. 

Another pleasant side of the work is the contact with our 
customers. We have a faithful clientele and each saleswoman 
has her special friends who come on her day and in whose 
wants she takes a special interest. We feel that we hill a 
need in our neighborhood. 


The Kentucky Plan 


HE Kentucky League means to secure the promise of 
every voter in the state, man or woman; to vote in the 
election of November 6, and the days of September 28 and 29 
will be the busiest the League has ever known, for on those 
two days the plan for securing pledges is to be carried out. 
It is so carefully worked out, that plan, that it bids fair to 
become a standard for other Leagues. 

To begin with, the state president, Mrs. E. L. Hutchinson, 
appointed a state committee on organization, with a large 
advisory committee of well-known men. The chairman of 
each congressional district, appointed by that state committee, 
has appointed a sub-chairman for every county in her dis- 
trict, and selected a district advisory committee. The county 
chairman has formed her own committee, made up of not 
less than three women from each major political party, and 
preparatory work was well under way three weeks before 
the planned drive. 

In the week of September 21-28 there are to be talks in 
public schools calling attention to the drive for registration 
and voting pledges and the general duties of good citizens. 
All ministers will sound the voting duty note in sermons, and 
will announce the pledge days and the registration days. 
The cinemas will help; announcements will be made to all 
women’s clubs, the W. C. T. U., parent-teacher associations, 
chambers of commerce, civic and business clubs; posters in 
store windows will remind everybody of what is to be asked 
on September 28 and 29; on September 24 and 25 pledges 
to vote will be secured from representative men and women 
whose names will be printed in county papers on September 
26 or 27, and in many towns September 29 will be tag day, 
when every citizen will be expected to carry a “I promise 
to register and vote” card. 

County chairmen have been instructed to learn from 
county judges just what the boundaries of each precinct are, 
and the number of voters in each precinct. A committee to 
talk to voters in each precinct is part of the plan and there 
is one committee member to every fifteen or twenty voters. 
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Not one detail of getting out the vote has been omitied, 
There is a county and precinct chairman on transportation, 
on churches. on schools, on tags, a rural chairman and an 
emergency chairman to knit up loose ends. Nothing has 
been overlooked. There may be a voter here and there quar. 
antined with scarlet fever and a few too ill to hear politics 
mentioned, but barring such persons, it is likely that every 
qualified voter in the state of Kentucky will be reminded 
that it is the duty of every citizen to vote on November 6 
and that in order to vote on November 6 it is necessary to 
register on October 2. . 

“Ambition without co-operation means failure.” Mrs, 
John D. Allen, who is League chairman for the campaign in 
the Seventh Congressional District, says. “* Ambition with 
co-operation, success. Let us show our desire for good citi- 
zenship by registering in October. Then it is up to our candi- 
dates to give us a platform worthy the co-operation of citizens 
in November.” 


How Much Should a Voter Know? 


HE Maryland League campaign for increased registration 

has brought from a number of women the statement that 
they do not know enough to vote intelligently and therefore 
leave voting to their husbands. 

How much should a voter know in order to vote intelli- 
gently? 

The Maryland League offers a prize for the best answer, 
We have sent questionnaires to candidates for Congress, to 
candidates for the state legislature, and to candidates for the 
city council. We have discussed the qualifications candidates 
for public office should possess. We have established a civil 
service for public employees. Well, let’s be fair. How many 
voters could qualify if there were a civil service for voters? — 

The Maryland League offers a first prize of twenty-five 
dollars and a second prize of ten dollars for the best ques- 
tionnaire for voters. 

RULES FOR THE CONTEST 

1. The contest is open to any citizen of Maryland, candi- 
dates we have questioned not excluded. 

2. The questionnaire must consist of twenty-five questions 
which a voter should be able to answer in order to vote 
intelligently in this fall’s elections. 

3. Replies should be accompanied by a sealed envelope 
containing the name of the contestant. 

4. The award will be made by three judges not members 
of the League. 

5. The League reserves the right to publish any or all 
answers. 

6. Replies must be in by September 20. 

Lavinia ENGLE, Manager Maryland League. 


(The Maryland prize offer arrived too late for publication in the last 
Woman Voter and is here given because of its suggestive interest.) 


With Leagues and League Leaders 


T is no easy matter to confine a questionnaire to brief limits 

but the New York League has insisted on doing it. Can- 
didates for the general assembly are to be asked ten questions 
only and the ten matters concerning which each candidate 
is to be asked his stand are: complete restoration of the direct 
primary nomination for state officers and supreme court jus- 
tices; revision of the law so that women may serve on juries, 
and if married choose their voting residences and have full 
control of their earnings; enactment of a state prohibition- 
enforcement law; a 48-hour week for women and minors in 
various industries and localities; publication of a legislative 
record and journal of debate to furnish exact knowledge of 
legislative proceedings; a measure to enlarge the basic 
tax-unit for rural schools to include a group of school dis- 
tricts (provided that consolidation of schools in such districts 
is permissive) and to provide a state grant in aid of such 
districts as have less than a stated amount of taxable prop- 
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erty; an amendment providing for an executive budget sys- 
tem arid for a four-year term for elective state officers; bills 
providing for the consolidation of certain departments of 
state government pending second passage of the amendment 
providing for consolidation of departments and reduction of 
elected officers (passed for the first time in 1923) ; extending 
existing emergency rent laws. 


CTION at the recent meeting of the executive board of 

the Jefferson County (Alabama) League serves to show 
how intimately and intelligently that League concerns itself 
with local affairs. The renewal of the 4-mill school-tax was 
endorsed; no stand was taken on jitneys; the proposed do- 
mestic relations court bill was disapproved because of its 
creation of an associate judgeship (the League requested 
Judge Murphy to prepare an amended juvenile court bill 
to increase the jurisdiction of his court and to withdraw the 
domestic relations court bill altogether); the health admin- 
istration was commended and the proposed law giving the 
board of health entire control of health funds, thus depriv- 
ing the Board of Revenue of its only check on health expendi- 
tures, was disapproved: a paving resolution was adopted and 
the defeat of three bills before the legislature was urged. 
The bills are: one for the direct election of the Birmingham 
Board of Education, one for the election of the county educa- 
tion board by districts, and the third the proposal to return 
by sheriffs to the flat fee system for feeding prisoners. A 
statement of the League’s decision on these bills was sent 
to the governor and the lieutenant-governor of Alabama. 


HE Minnesota League not only has enthusiasm enough 

to make the whole Northwest sit up and take notice, but 
has lately jumped to the fore as a training school for League 
workers. If a League anywhere wants anybody for anything, 
it asks Minnesota and gets what it asks. Mrs. Paul Ritten- 
house, who won her spurs as a League aide in Minneapolis, 
has gone to Chicago to be secretary of the fourth region; 
Miss Emily Kneubuhl. formerly an organizer in the North- 
west with Minneapolis as her home, has lately become 
executive secretary of the Cincinnati League; Miss Florence 
Harrison of the Minneapolis League is moving east to be 
secretary of the second region, and as all Woman Voter 
readers are aware, Miss Marguerite Owen, of Minneapolis, is 
come to Washington headquarters as secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Organization. Miss Josephine Schain, a graduate 
of the law school of the University of Minnesota, is secretary 
of the Department of International Co-operation to Prevent 
War, and as a Minnesota woman says. the state has plenty 
of women left and nobody who wants an efficient helper need 
hesitate to apply to Minnesota for her. 


ISS BELLE SHERWIN’S even-busier-than-usual season 
begins Sept. 21, when she sits in conference with the 
chairmen of national standing committees at Washington 
headquarters. The other officers of the National League join 
her next day for an executive committee meeting which will 
take a Sunday recess and convene again Monday morning. 
On Wednesday Miss Sherwin is scheduled to address the 
Saginaw (Michigan) League and Friday she is to be the 
guest of the Milwaukee League. Saturday she will visit the 
Wisconsin state capital’s League in Madison, and Omaha 
looks for talks from her on October 2 and October 3. The 
next day and the day after that she expects to spend at the 
annual convention of the Nebraska League at Aurora. 


672 ECAUSE one demands a table round which all the 

nations shall sit,” says Mrs. James Cheesman, presi- 
dent of the United League of Rhode Island, “because one 
wants to apply law to world problems, as to individual, it by 
no means follows that he desires his country to be left naked 
before the foe. Common sense demands that reduction of 
armament be by international agreement alone, but it goes 
farther and demands that such reduction be diligently sought. 
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This is distinctly not ‘peace at any price’ but the sane and 
resolute seeking of an honorable and practical way to re- 
duce the causes of war as a first step toward the abolition of 
the whole system of warfare.” 


T HE Missouri League has been asking women in all parts 
of the state to sign cards pledging themselves to attend 
either the Republican or the Democratic mass meetings early 
next year to select delegates to the state conventions. These 
delegates, of course, will elect delegates at large to the na- 
tional conventions, and at the mass meetings delegates will 
be chosen to congressional district conventions also and at 
district conventions national convention delegates are to be 
selected. There is a growing feeling that the really im- 
portant thing is to have a hand in the preliminaries of 
candidate selection and the practice of the Missouri League 
will be followed in many another state. 


HE Boston League has decided to hold its annual pre- 

serve sale the third week of October and contributions 
of jellies, jams, marmalades, tinned vegetables and all the 
other delectable things called, generally preserves, are so- 
licited. The sale is perennially popular and many a business 
or professional woman counts on it to make possible for 
her and her kitchenette cupboard, a little row of such dainties 
as have made Massachusetts Bay cooks famous since the Bay 
Colony first was. The Boston League will not content itself 
with feeding the body, however. A course of twenty lectures 
by Boston University and the League will be given every 
Wednesday morning, beginning October 24, at the College of 
Secretarial Science, and for the comfort of mind and body 
together there is to be an October rummage sale. “ This,” the 
League announcement says, “ will give our members an op- 
portunity to clean out their chests and trunks with a clear 
conscience.” for it is well known that if Boston chests and 
trunks cannot be cleared out with a clear conscience, Boston 
chests and trunks stay packed to the gunwales till the blue 
snow falls. 


HE Department of Efficiency in Government, which Miss 

Sherwin heads, speaks in terms of high praise of the 
suggestions for the organization of citizenship schools or 
schools of politics which the New York League has issued, 
4nd asks that every other League which has prepared an 
outline of the kind send a copy to Miss Sherwin’s office, 811 
Superior Avenue Northeast, Cleveland, Ohio, 


HEN the National League convention is held in Buffalo 

next spring, it is hoped that there may be time for a 

day in Toronto, for the Toronto League, a sister if not a 

daughter of the League this side of the border, would wel- 

come convention delegates heartily, Alderman Mrs. Sidney 
Small says. ’ 

HARLESTON (South Carolina) now has two women al- 

A dermen. One is Mrs. Clelia P. McGowan, who was 

organizer and first president of the local League of Women 

Voters, and the other is Mrs. Belizant A. Moorer, who had 

never attended a political meeting till the recent mayoralty 

campaign began. 


HE New Jersey League is out with a concise and crystal- 

clear digest of the state election laws by Mrs. Hamil- 
ton. Mrs. Clara A. Warren, president of the Jersey City 
League, who lives at 429 Palisade Avenue, Cliffside Park, 
is in charge of the sale of the valuable pamphlet. 


OVERNOR PINCHOT has appointed Mrs. Ernest Waltz, 

chairman of the Washington County (Pennsylvania) 
League a member of the board of the training school at 
Morganza, and Mrs. Paul E. Lachenmeyer, chairman of the 
Delaware County League, a member of the State Employees 
Pension Board, a board of which the state treasurer and the 
auditor general of Pennsylvania are the other members. 
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A Memorial 


HE National Committee of the 

United States for the Restoration 
of the University of Louvain, 17 East 
42nd Street, New York City, is 
urging all clubwomen throughout the 
United States to dedicate one club 
meeting between October 1 and Armis- 
tice Day as Louvain Day. Printed 
programs containing an address “Resto- 
ration of the Library of Louvain,” the 
Belgian National Anthem and a poem 
by Edna Jacques have been sent to over 
ten thousand groups of women. The 
hope of the National Committee is that 
the library of Louvain—the greatest re- 
search. library in the world—which was 
destroyed on the night of August 235, 
1914, may be restored, at least in part. 
The American Association of University 
Women is endeavoring to give a room, 
the New York State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has pledged itself to 
build one of the large central pillars. 
A million dollars is necessary to erect 
the building, $300.000 has been sub- 
scribed. It is the goal of the Commit- 
tee that in 1925 at the five hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of Louvain 
University the new library will stand 
a monument to our part in the World 


War. 


The School of Democracy 


YHE Woman’s Democratic Club’s 
School of Democracy, to be held at 
the Hotel Commodore, New York City, 
September 17 to October 19, is so far 
as known the only school of the kind to 
be held in connection with an election. 
The last session will be Friday evening, 
October 19, and will be a plea for party 
organization among women. Mrs. 
Daniel O’Day, Democratic State Com- 
mitteewoman, Miss Annie Mathews, 
New York County Register, and Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt will be the 
speakers. October 17 direct primaries 
and constitutional amendments will be 
the topic; October 15 Sullivan Jones, 
State Architect, Clarence Stein, chair- 
man of the new rent committee, Nathan 
Hirsch and others will speak on the 
need of an extension of the rent laws. 
Home rule, buses, the Board of 
Aldermen, traction, are on the program. 
October 5 Mrs. Charles Bennett Smith, 
State Civil Service Commissioner, will 
come down from Albany to tell what 
she knows about that. State Hospital 
Commissioner Harriet May Mills will 
talk on her specialty October 3. 
Great interest is shown in the public 
speaking class. As Gustave Schulz of 
City College will be unable to teach the 
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class, Joseph A. Mosher, also professor 
of public speaking at that institution, 
will take his place. Women training 
for spellbinding will be able to experi- 
ment in practice classes in the after- 
noons. Professor Mosher will always 
take the hour from 7:30 to 8:30 at the 
night sessions. 

Mrs. John Enos Quinn, president of 
the club, is arranging for a voting les- 
son when the pupils will be able to 
rehearse Election Day in a specially 
fitted-up booth. 


At Geneva 

OMEN members of the 

tariat and Commissions of the 
League of Nations were listed in the 
July 28 Citizen, and the promise was 
made that we would publish the names 
of women members of the First, Second 
and Third Assemblies. So here they 
are. While the Fourth Assembly is now 
in session, our list is incomplete. and 
publication will have to be made later. 
We do know, however, that Dame Edith 
Lyttelton, J. P., succeeds Mrs. Coombe 
Tennant from Great Britain; Mrs. Jes- 
sie Webb succeeds Mrs. Dale from Aus- 
tralia, and the Scandinavian and Rou- 
manian delegates remain the same. 


Secre- 


First Assembly 
DenmarK—Mlle. Henni Forchhammer. 
President National Council of Danish 
Women; Vice President International 


Council of Women: Technical Expert. 
Norway—Professtr Christine Bonnevie. 
Professor at the University of Christiania: 
Substitute. 
Roumanta—Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco: who 
was appointed as substitute delegate for 
certain questions: Secretary. 


Sram—Mlle. de Bibadh Kosha: One of 
the Secretaries. 
SwepeN—Mme. <Anna_ Bugge-Wicksell, 


Master of Law: Substitute. 
Second Assembly 

DenmarkK— Mlle. Henni Forchhammer: 
Technical Adviser. 

Norway—Professor Bonnevie: Substitute. 

Roumanra—Mlle. Héléne Vacaresco: Sec- 
retary. 

Sram—Mlle. S. Bibadh Kosha, Mlle. C. 
Bibadh Kosha, Mile. J. Bibadh Kosha: Sec- 
retaries. 

SWEDEN 
tute. 


Mme. Bugge-Wicksell: Substi- 
Third Assemblv 
Avstratta—Mrs. Margaret Dale: Substi- 

tute. 
Great Brirrarin—Mrs. W. M. 
Tennant: Substitute. 


Coombe 


DenmarkK— Mile. Henni Forchhammer: 
Expert. 

Norway—Professor Christine Bonnevie: 
Substitute. 

Rovumantra— Mile. Héléne Vacaresco: 
Substitute. 


S1sam—Mlle. L. Bibadh Kosha: Secretary. 

SwepeNn—Mme. Bugge-Wicksell: Substi- 
tute. 

With the exception of the Secretaries 
from Siam, all of the women played a 


considerable part in the work of the 
Assembly, representing their countries 
on various Committees. 


Community Recreation 

INCOLN’S home in Springfield, 
4 Illinois, is to be—October 8-12— 
the scene of the Tenth Annual Recrea- 
tion Congress, under the auspices of the 
Playground and Recreation Association 
of America. The purpose of the 
Congress is to discuss practical and 
tried methods of promoting community 
recreation. It is expected that from 
eight to nine hundred delegates will at- 
tend. The topics to be discussed are a 
national physical fitness campaign, 
athletics for girls and women, adult 
recreation, the church and _ recreation, 
home play, small town and _ open 
country recreation, recreation for 
colored people and summer camps. 





Maine’s Committeewoman 

RS. ANNE M. GANNETT of 
4 Augusta, Maine, has been ap- 
pointed associate member for Maine of 
the Republican National Committee. 
The appointment was made by the Na- 
tional Committeeman from Maine to fill 
the vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Mrs. Gannett’s husband. 

Mrs. Gannett only lately resigned her 
position as vice chairman of the Re- 
publican State Committee; she has 
served at the head of a woman’s aux- 
iliary to the Republican State Com- 
mittee, and as one of the secretaries of 
the Republican National Convention at 
Chicago in 1920. 


Child Labor Laws in China 


NLY eight hours a day work and 

a required age of ten years for 
boys and twelve for girls is the special 
labor regulation recently made by the 
Chinese Government in the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Commerce. 
However, the eight hour day can only 
be enforced until the boys attain sev- 
enteen and the girls eighteen, when they 
pass from child labor jurisdiction. 


Equality Sought in Egypt 
GYPTIAN women are joining the 
great host seeking equality. For 
the first time, so says the Vote, a depu- 
tation of Egyptian women has officially 


approached a Minister with formal 
claims. Equal educational facilities 





for women, in all branches—primary, 
secondary and higher—and the prohi- 
bition of marriage for girls under six- 
teen are their pleas. 
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Deborah Knox Livingston 

ANY of our readers will mourn 

the death, on August 5, of Deb- 
orah Knox Livingston, earnest worker 
for prohibition and suffrage. Mrs. 
Livingston was born in_ Scotland. 
When six she joined a Band of Hope, 
which started her in her temperance 
work. At ten she came to America. 
When only nineteen she accepted the 
presidency of a local union of the Na- 
tional Women’s Temperance Union. 
Success followed wherever she went, 
and demands continually were made 
upon her to speak more and more, and 
hold higher and higher offices in the 
W. C. T. U. In 1912 she was made Na- 
tional Director of Citizenship and _ it 
was then she became an active suffrage 
worker. She was well known in club 
and League of Women Voters’ circles. 
Mrs. Livingston was not only a national 
figure, but an international as well; in 
1922 she visited South Africa in re- 
sponse to an urgent appeal from the 

: 


Federated W. C. 


A New Field Director 

R. SARA ELIZABETH FOULKS, 

of Davenport, Iowa, has been ap- 
pointed Field Director of the American 
Women’s Hospital activities in Greece 
and on the Islands of the Aegean, suc- 
ceeding Dr. Mabel E. Elliott. Dr. 
Foulks is a graduate of the Women’s 
Medical College of Pennsylvania; has 
served as interne at the Women’s Med- 
ical College Hospital of Philadelphia; 
took a post graduate course in Phila- 
delphia and Chicago Polyclinic Hos- 
pital, and was superintendent of Dav- 
enport’s hospital. In 1919 she went to 
Scutari, Serbia, with the Red Cross unit 
equipped by the American Women’s 
Hospitals. Her work since then has 
been mostly in the Near East. 


Welcome News 

HE “ Guide to Shops and Service,” 

published by the Women’s City 
Club of Boston for the first time last 
fall, was so popular that it has become 
a permanent publication. A new Guide 
will be brought out this fall, and next 
spring “ Where to Stop Along New 
England Motor Trails ” will again help 
those who long to travel. 


A Keeper of Snakes 

URATOR OF REPTILES is the 

official title given to Miss Joan 
Proctor, F. Z. S., F. L. S., so Equal 
Rights tells us, and her charges are lo- 
cated at the Zoological Gardens, Lon- 
don. Miss Proctor has worked in the 
reptile department of the British Mu- 
seum since 1916, first as assistant, and 
then in complete charge. She has writ- 
ten many papers on the anatomy, clas- 
sification, and habits of all reptiles, and 
has for years kept a private living col- 
lection. 


A Chinese Woman Doctor 

AN FRANCISCO has a Chinese 

woman doctor with offices in the 
city's Chinatown. Her name is Mar- 
garet Chung; she is a graduate of the 
medical college of the University of 
Southern California, and sees nothing 
remarkable in her position. To use 
her own words: “There is nothing 
strange in a Chinese woman practising 
medicine. Why not? This is America! 
And women vote.” 


An Important Schedule 
RS. CATT is off again—this time 


on a lecture tour which starts at 

Brooklyn and ends at San Antonio, 
Texas—to speak on the vital subject of 
“International Relations.” We pub- 
lish her schedule herewith. Later she 
goes to Mexico, Porto Rico, Cuba, and 
the Central American countries on the 
same sort of suffrage mission that took 
her to South America last winter. Spe- 
cifically, this trip is in preparation for 
the convention of the Pan American 
Association for the Advancement of 
Women, organized last year in Balti- 
more. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Oct. 25, Brooklyn In- 
stitute Arts and Sciences. 

New York, N. Y., Oct. 26, City Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Cleveland, Ohio, Oct. 28, Council for Pre- 
vention of War. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Oct. 29, University 
Lecture Course. 

Toledo, Ohio, Oct. 30, League of Women 
Voters. 

Milwaukee, Wis., Oct. 31, 
Women Voters. 

Oshkosh, Wis., Nov. 1, League of Women 
Voters. 

Chicago, Ill., Nov. 3, League of Women 
Voters. 

Evanston, IIl., Nov. 5, Woman’s Club. 

Rockford, Ill., Nov. 6, Woman’s Club. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 9, League of 
Women Voters. 

St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 10, 
Women Voters. 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 13, National Con- 
vention Council Jewish Women. 

Quincy, Ill, Nov. 14, Congregational 
Church Guild. 

Wichita Falls, Texas, Nov. 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

San Antonio, Texas, Nov. 18, Woman’s 
Club. 


League of 
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General Federation Notes 
By Lesste STRINGFELLOW ReaD 


TOTAL of 4,968 new members 

were added to the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs during the 
months of June and July, this year, ac- 
cording to an announcement issued by 
the national president in a paragraph 
entitled ““ Watch Us Grow.” The mem- 
bership is comprised in 54 new clubs 
which have just been admitted. Of the 
new members 1,324 are from Cali- 
fornia, 822 from Connecticut, 850 from 
Pennsylvania, and 700 belong to the 
New York Association of Painters and 
Sculptors. 


16, States 
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CLUBWOMAN’S handbook to con- 

tain systematized plans for greater 
club efficiency and for the holding of 
club institutes is advocated by Mrs. 
Thomas G. Winter, General Federation 
president. 


Fk ROM South Dakota comes a report 
ef continued good work on _ the 
part of individual clubs. The Fort- 
nightly Club, Huron, is attempting to 
create a greater interest in better pro- 
nunciation. The Twentieth Century 
Club gave $100 to the Huron College 
for a gymnasium to be erected on the 
campus. The Woman's Club of Isabel 
has financed a skating rink for young 
folks and just netted $100 on a play, 
proceeds to be used for community 
work. The Wakpala Woman’s Club 
has sponsored a public library and is 
now working for a playground. The 
Woman’s Club of Selby has raised $300 
for civic improvement. The Twentieth 
Century Club of Redfield has raised 
$221 for playground equipment, and 
the Study Club of Hudson has founded 


a library of two hundred volumes. 


OPIES of the “Thousand Dollar 

Prize Programs” compiled by 
Anna Steese Richardson, director of the 
Good Citizenship Bureau of the 
Woman’s Home Companion, may be 
had for cost, 10 cents, from General 
Federation Headquarters, 1734 N. 
Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


EN MILLION health examinations 
during the year is the objective of 
the Women’s Foundation for Health. 
Dr. Lenna L. Means is chairman of the 
Federation’s co-operating committee. 
No one organization is assuming the 
responsibility in any one state. The 
State Board of Health, the State Medi- 
cal Society, and the State Tuberculosis 
Association are co-operating and the 
Federation’s health committees are urg- 
ing that speakers for and demonstra- 
tions of “Health Examinations” be 
placed upon at least one fall program. 
Literature and blanks may be had at 
cost from the Women’s Foundation for 


Health, 370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


LL clubs holding direct member- 

ship in the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs may have a copy of the 
1923 directory free by addressing a re- 
quest to Miss Lida Hafford, director, 
1734 N. Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 


OSTON has a “ Club of 13” which 

is doing a bit of missionary work 
in disabusing the mind of superstitions, 
especially regarding Friday and 13. 
Only women who are not superstitious 
may join. Meetings are held on the 
13th day of each month, and only 13 
women belong. The club was or- 
ganized by Marion H. Brazier. Mrs. 








George Minot Baker, program chair- 
man for the Atlanta Biennial, General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is second 
vice-president. 


N the town of Hudson. Wisconsin, 

members of the Hudson Prairie 
County Club provided a special ballot- 
box at the polls on election day, in 
which to register opinion on the re- 
moval of bill-boards from the town. 
The result was 7 to 1 against the bill- 
board. 


N O illiteracy in Washington State in 
1925 is a slogan of the clubwomen 
of that state. Mrs. A. E. Larson of 
Yakima has been made a member of 
the state illiteracy commission. The en- 
dowment fund of $13,000, begun in 
1913, has been completed. It has now 
been increased to $25,000. 

Approval and support of the recent 
action of the United States government, 
calling upon the nation to cease pro- 
duction of opium poppy and coca 
shrub, except for scientific purposes, 
was voiced in a resolution adopted by 
the Washington State clubs in their 
recent annual session. The resolution 
asked countries where the opium poppy 
and coca shrub are grown, to adopt 
measures for eradication of these 
plants. The resolution was passed after 
an address by W. K. McKibben, 
Seattle. executive secretary of the 
White Cross. , 


** Current Events ” Women 
By Mary Locke Hurtin 


NEW phase of the woman move- 

ment impressed me at the Insti- 
tute of International Politics at Wil- 
liamstown. It was the Current Events 
teacher, making a real and _ sincere 
effort for the women who trust to her 
guidance. 

Through the courtesy of Dr. Garfield 
and the Board of Advisors, fifteen cur- 
rent events teachers from almost as 
many states were invited this year to 
participate in the various Round Table 
conferences. All were women, con- 
scientious in their desire for new knowl- 
edge and fresh points of view. They 
never missed a lecture nor a conference 
and they were indefatigable in their use 
of note-books. Spare hours were spent 
in the Library, and with the consent of 
the Institute management, they heard 
talks by returned travelers and experts 
on Mexico, the Near East, Egypt and 
Japan. These talks were given out of 
lecture hours in the restful Tudor 
Library at Currier Hall. 

It is in the nature of an Irish bull to 
say that the profession of the current 
events teacher is inarticulate. It is at 
least unorganized and without repre- 
sentation in women’s official groups. 
Growing out of contacts in their 
various Round Tables and in their spe- 
cial meetings at Currier Hall, the 


teachers sought closer touch. Because 
the spirit of the Institute is strongly 
democratic and ‘every study group is 
urged to mingle with every other, the 
current events teachers consulted Dr. 
McLaren, Executive Secretary, as to the 
advisability of holding experience 
meetings of their very own. Consent 
was readily given, the only restrictions 
being placed upon the extension of any 
propaganda or the formulation of reso- 
lutions as coming from the Institute. 

Therefore, on one free morning, the 
news women met in the hospitable sit- 
ting-room of one of their number in the 
Phi Delta Theta House. The personnel 
of the group was significant. It ranged 
from the teacher, Oxford trained, who 
meets every week the wives and mothers 
of Harvard professors, to the woman of 
the small city, who reaches social 
leaders and social workers indiscrimi- 
nately. The largest cities of the East 
and the Middle West were represented 
and each teacher gave in turn a short 
talk on her methods and aims and her 
plan of administration. The meeting, 
through individual expression, brought 
out the fact that every one there was 
taking her work seriously. It showed 
that the current events teacher must 
know history and must never present a 
distorted fact. That she must be able 
to verify her slightest statement. That 
she must have a sense of selection as 
well as a sense of humor; a power of 
deduction as well as a power of the 
spirit. In brief, she must be guide, 
philosopher and friend as well as a 
human newspaper to her audience. 

During the coming winter these fif- 
teen women will convey to more than 
a thousand hearers in every walk of life. 
something of the democratic spirit, the 
generous aims and definite ideals of the 
Institute of International Politics at 
Williamstown. 


Muscles vs. Nerves 
By Guiietma F. ALsop 
Physician at Barnard College 
HETHER one is thin or fat, one 
picks up the picture of a Grecian 
dancer and looks at it with longing and 
envy. “I wish I were like that! ” is 
what we all think in the bottom of our 
hearts. Or if we are students, and 
studying history or literature, or drama, 
or painting, or sculpture, we are filled 
with a renewed wonder at the glory that 
was Greece, and we ask ourselves a 
thousand times over, why they could do 
it, and we can’t. We have heard 
enough about the virtues of the “ mid- 
dle way ” to suppose the Grecian char- 
acter had a poise and balance and 
restraint which ours has not. All the 
records we have of the Greeks’ bodily 
activities show a grace that has not been 
rivaled since. 
Out of the perfection of their bodies 
sprang the perfection of their mental 
and artistic achievements, or if you 
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wish to turn it the other way, they were 
such clever people they knew they had 
to keep their bodies fit. 

Now the question of muscular devel- 
opment in itself interests very few of 
us. To the prize-fighter it is of 
essential importance, and even to the 
little boy, who doubles up his fist to 
show off his biceps. But most women 
care nothing about the muscular condi- 
tion of their bodies. Many of us like 
some of the results. We like to swim 
and dance and play tennis well. And 
what we like, without perhaps knowing 
it, is steady nerves. When we see a per- 
son fidgeting in her chair, puckering her 
lips with her fingers, patting her hair 
into place, we wish to goodness she'd 
keep still; and if we are a person in 
authority we express this wish in no 
mild terms. If we are choosing a sec- 
retary, we turn her down. “I couldn't 
have her about me. She'd set me wild, 
she’s too jumpy. She ought to learn 
to control herself better.” 

And what the jumpy person needs is 
not self-control, but muscular exercise. 
The muscles and nerves are not sep- 
arate entities, like a napkin and a 
napkin ring, but one continuous organi- 
zation, like a kite and its tail. If you 
cut off the tail the kite won't fly, and if 
you cut off the head you have no kite at 
all. 

Without an intact nerve ceil, the mus- 
cles won't work. An _ attack of 
infantile paralysis destroys certain nu- 
tritional nerve cells in the spinal cord, 
which govern certain muscles. The 
infection in infantile paralysis does not 
attack the muscles themselves at all, but 
the muscles are paralyzed, useless— 
they shrink away to a mere nothing. 
The muscle was really destroyed when 
its nerve cell was destroyed, as the 
nerve is the life of the muscle. 

Conversely, when we learn a muscu- 
lar activity, as swimming or bicycle 
riding, the automatic knowledge ac- 
quired by our muscles is_ partially 
stored in their nerve cells. 

In the last analysis then, all mus- 
cular training is nerve training. You 
can verify this ten times in a day. 
Watch all the jumpy people you see and 
you will soon discover they are not 
the athletic, muscular, out-of-door type 
of person. The athlete, when she sits 
down, sits in a pose often of very beau- 
tiful relaxation. We are a jumpy, 
nervous people, because we live sed- 
entary, office-bound lives in closed, 
steam-heated houses. The English 
suffer from none of these faults, be- 
cause they are an out-of-door, athletic 
people, with a passion for fresh air. 

It’s not fair to accuse a person of 
nerves. Accuse her rather of laziness 
and lack of will power to carry out a 
consistent, out-of-door, athletic pro- 
gram. 

For some of us in our modern civili- 
zation, this is very hard to achieve. 
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While we are now voting to change our 
civilization in many directions, let us 
not forget to prepare a civilization 
suited to the animal, muscular needs of 
our bodies. But for each individual. 
success and well-being will depend on 
how much grit she has to keep herself 


it. 

And though Nature helps us in a 
thousand ways, she will ultimately 
make us pay the price for a persistent. 
long-continued violation of her laws, of 
which the Law of Exercise is not the 
least important. 


Two Melons 


(Continued from page 11) 


Western thought during some of the 
most impressionable years of ado- 
lescence. the parents too often require 
their unquestioning conformity to so- 
cial rules in entire contradiction to 
those they have learned to regard as 
essentially sane and most surely pro- 
ductive of happiness. 

The notion of a woman’s economic 
independence and her ability to attain 
to this by personal effort are ideas 
hardly accepted even by the girls them- 
selves. Marriage with or without love 
is still considered the inevitable end to 
which every girl’s fate sooner or later 
(generally sooner) will drive her. The 
spinster, as we know her in America 
and England, is non-existent here in 
Turkey, where the chief duty of a 
parent is to find a husband for his 
daughter as soon as she becomes of 
marriageable age. Brides of eighteen 
and younger are common. 

Careers for women, as recognized in 
the West, are practically unknown. To 
be sure since the Great War there are 
in Constantinople some Turkish girls 
engaged as shop assistants and office 
clerks but they are few and are re- 
garded askance by their older relations. 

There is no systematic training given 
to girls to fit them to earn a livelihood. 
The impetus in this direction comes 
solely from the outside force of West- 
ern opinion and practice, a force that 
is quickly counteracted when the 
student leaves college by the prejudices 
of family and custom. 

The professions, with the exception 
of that of teaching, are almost entirely 
unbroken ground, although progress is 
being made in the right direction. 
There is an excellent medical school 
at Haider Pasha to which female 
students have recently been admitted. 
and the American College has also a 
medical department for which exten- 
sive plans for enlargement are already 
made. At the moment the practice of 
the law belongs wholly to the men of 
the nation, but among the more ad- 
vanced thinkers of the modern school 
of feminine thought there is an awak- 
ening to a sense of responsibility, social 
and civic, with the result that certain 


ambitious spirits have set themselves to 
be the pioneers of their sex toward this 
goal. Others plan the amelioration of 
their people’s lot by means of social 
settlements and the creation of centers 
where hygiene and sanitation may be 
taught. 

A group of feminists, like Halide 
Hanoum (page 4) and Latife Hanoum, 
wife of Kemal Pasha, are leading the 
way toward full emancipation for 
women. They are the pioneers of the 
new Woman’s Movement. 

But these are the exceptions. At the 
moment the position of the average girl 
who has been educated according to 
Western standards is pathetic in the 
extreme. She is possessed of an unusu- 
ally logical mind and her reason 
becomes in consequence a_ continual 
torment. She is a devoted patriot and 
follows with a clear understanding the 
affairs of her country, which, through 
vears of political conflict, have been 
turbulent. 

She is vitally conscious of the exist- 
ing need of the hour for workers, who 
have not only the will to work but the 
intelligence to formulate and carry out 
definite schemes. Yet she falters. 


Your Investments 
Buying Securities 
By ELeaAnor KERR 


HEN one buys securities, there are 

various steps to be taken, particu- 

larly if the purchasing is done by mail. 

A little attention to details and the 

observance of usual customs often 
expedites matters. 

First of all—always give the full and 
and correct name of the security: don’t 
write ABC COMPANY 5 per cent. Bonds, 
but ABC COMPANY First Mortgage 5 per 
cent. Bonds, due 1936. Very often 
there are several bond issues of the 
company outstanding (especially if it 
is a railroad) with various maturities, 
and there may be more than one 5 per 
cent. issue. If there is, time is lost 
while the bond house writes to find out 
which you want. If you are buying 
stock tell whether you want preferred 
or common; and if the former give the 
dividend rate and tell whether it is first 
preferred or second preferred. 

It is wise to state in your letter the 
price at which you are buying the 
security so that there may be no chance 
for misunderstanding. If it is a bond 
or note, this price will be “ and inter- 
est,” meaning the accrued interest from 
the last interest date to the time of pur- 
chase. If this were not paid, the seller 
would lose the income on the invest- 
ment represented by that part of the 
coupon, since there is no way to collect 
except on the interest dates. 

Preferred stock is sometimes sold 
with “accrued dividend ” added to the 
quoted price as if it were a bond, but 
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most preferred stock is now sold like 
common stock—that is, “ flat.” This 
means that the accrued dividend, if any, 
is already included in the price. 

When stocks or bonds are purchased 
directly from the underwriting bond 
house there is no charge for executing 
the investor’s order, but when they are 
purchased on an Exchange or other 
place where they are traded in on an 
open market there is a commission to 
be paid. This is usually $1.25 for a 
thousand-dollar bond and fifty cents a 
share for stock. It about covers the 
cost of physically handling and trans- 
ferring the securities. In the case of 
bonds sold * over the counter,” or in 
other words, directly by the bond house, 
the quoted price includes a_ sufficient 
advance over the cost to the firm of the 
security to include cost of handling and 
some profit. 

The stock exchanges do not under- 
write issues—they merely provide a 
place in which those admitted to their 
lists may be publicly traded in. They 
furnish a market place but do not 
finance enterprises. 

In ordering a broker or bond house 

to purchase a security for you in the 
open market, it is best to set a maxi- 
mum price which you will pay and al- 
low the use of discretion. One might 
employ about the following words— 
“Please buy for me some time within 
the next ten days one $1,000 City of 
——— 5 per. cent. bond at not ex- 
ceeding 9514 and interest.” In_ this 
case we are taking for granted that the 
issue has been recently quoted as about 
9414, bid—9534 asked. Any reliable 
bond house will endeavor to get the 
bond for you as cheaply as possible, 
but of course cannot always buy at the 
very lowest of the day, especially if 
that lowest is for a big block of bonds, 
and their order is for only one or two. 
It is wise to set a time limit. If you 
wish the order to stand for some time 
make it “GTC,” which is financial 
slang for “ Good until cancelled.” But 
be sure you change your order when 
your plans change, because you have 
agreed to take the security at the price 
named in the order at any time until 
you cancel it. 
' In buying securities by mail it is 
courteous as well as useful to state how 
and when you will pay for them. Bonds 
may be sent you through your bank, 
which holds them as the seller’s agent 
until you pay for them. This is a good 
way, since the local bank will take your 
personal check, while the bond house 
must have it certified or cash it and 
hold your bond until sure it is cleared 
through and a good one. Stock must 
always be paid for before it is trans- 
ferred. Many different arrangements 
may be made for payment, as the finan- 
cial world is always willing to do all 
in its power to make things convenient 
for the investor, though at the same 
time it must protect itself. 
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The Life and Letters of Walter H. 
Page 
Published by William Heinemann, London, 
$10.00 for 2 vols.; de luxe edition, 
$25.00. 
INCE Mr. Page was Ambassador to 
Great Britain during a great part of 
the World War, his letters throw a re- 
vealing light upon many _ incidents. 
Conversations with those responsible 
for carrying on the war, British and 
American, accounts of interviews with 
politicians, British and American, and 
letters containing intimate comment 
upon conspicuous personalities, polit- 
ical incidents and war affairs, all bound 
together with an exceedingly readable 
account of his life—the whole offers 
a chapter of pleasant diversion, if some- 
what remote from the depressing causes 
and effects of the more immediate prob- 
lem of War and Peace. 


The Tragedy of Central Europe 
By E. Ashmead-Bartlett 
Published by Thornton Butleworth, 15 Bed- 

ford Street, London, W. C. 2; 21 

shillings. 

N easy reading account of the con- 

ditions prevailing in Eastern Eu- 
rope, particularly in Austria and 
Hungary, immediately after the Great 
War. It introduces the leading person- 
alities who led the varied and conflicting 
movements of that period and follows 
the course of events in Hungary through 
her five months’ Republic, her shorter- 
lived Soviet rule, the occupations by 
the Rumanians and the final return of 
Hungarian rule under the dictatorship 
of Horthy. 

The writer charges the Paris Peace 
Conference with inexcusable ignorance 
concerning Eastern Europe and _ points 
out alleged blunders in the treaties 
which will lead to the kind of brood- 
ing discontent certain to eventuate in 
war. Its contents are by no means a 
complete history of the period covered, 
but nevertheless make an invaluable 
contribution, not only to permanent his- 
tory, but to the studies of those who 
would understand European conditions 
as they really were and are. 


Woodrow Wilson and World Settle- 
ment 

Published by Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York, 3 octavo volumes, $10 each. 
HIS is the account of the Peace 
Conference drawn from the docu- 

ments and records and the secret 

minutes of the Conference which Mr. 

Wilson brought home in the much-ad- 

vertised steel box. Had Mr. Wilson 


kept health and strength, it was ordi- 


narily supposed that he would have 
written a history of the Conference 
based upon these facts. As he was not 
able to do so, the material was turned 
over to Ray Stannard Baker, who was 
chief of the American Publicity Com- 
mission in Paris. It reads like a novel, 
is strongly pro-Wilson and pro-Ameri- 
can. It is doubtful, however, if the 
facts it contains can be found elsewhere. 

The chief obstacle to a liberal ar- 
rangement for permanent peace is set 
forth as the secret treaties which had 
parcelled out to the great powers, the 
colonies and territories of their enemies 
as spoils of war. Tardieu in writing 
a “true history” of the peace confer- 
ence did not mention the secret treaties 
at all. As Baker presents them, they 
appear the last contention of the old 
order and the one rampart standing be- 
tween the old practice and the new 
hope. Volume 3 contains nothing but 
reprints of the documents. Those who 
may not like Mr. Baker’s interpretation 
will find an immense amount of orig- 
inal material from which to form their 
own conclusions. 

As the volumes have already been 
reviewed in the CITIZEN, no additional 
comment is now necessary. 


The United States and the League 
By Thomas H. Dickinson 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., $2.00. 
BRIEF, clear account of the origin 
LX of the idea of a League of Na- 
tions, its submission to the Senate after 
adoption by the Paris Peace Commis- 
sion and its course through the presi- 
dential campaign and election of 1920. 
While covering nearly the same ground 
as Dr. Fisher’s book, it contains some 
different and useful matter. Either of 
the books would make a good handbook 
for League advocates. Dr. Fisher's 
book is larger and contains more infor- 
mation. 


The Wreck of Europe 
Bobbs Merrill Co., Indianapolis, $2.50, and 


The Decadence of Europe 

Henry Holt & Co., New York, $2.50. 
By Francisco Nitti, Premier of Italy in 

1919 and 1920 

HESE two books follow the same 
lines and review analytically the 
situation in Europe today concerning 
military movements, preparedness, na- 
tional and international debts. Mr. 
Nitti condemns the Versailles Treaty 
and holds that the amount of repara- 
tion demanded by the Allies of the Cen- 
tral Powers and the effort to collect it 
are bringing ruin to all Europe, includ- 


ing the Allies themselves. He holds 
that ex-President Wilson was defeated 
in all his chief aims at Paris and that 
the League of Nations by the exclusion 
at its organization of Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary and Turkey, became an 
Allied instead of a World League. Yet 
while severely criticizing Mr. Wilson 
and condemning the League, Mr. Nitti 
makes an impassioned appeal to the 
United States to intervene in the dis- 
pute between France and Germany over 
the Ruhr with a follow-up policy of 
active co-operation, and this plan he be. 
lieves is the only possible means “ of 
saving Europe and through Europe the 
civilization of the whole world from 
ultimate annihilation in a new series of 
terrible wars.” 


League or War? 

By Irving Fisher, Professor Political 
Economy, Yale University, and Presi- 
dent American Economic Ass'n 
Published by Harper Bros., New York, 

$2.00. 

XCELLENT résumé, clear, easy- 

reading and in form easy to re- 
member, of the history of the League 
of Nations, peregrinating through 
American politics, and the present atti- 
tude toward it in Europe and America. 
Contains the Covenant of the League of 
Nations. 


Shall It Be Again? 
By John Kenneth Turner 
Published by B. W. Huebsch, New York, 


$2.50. 
HE author claims that America 
ought not to have entered the 


Great War at all, that Wall Street, big 
business and imperialistic motives 
caused the organization of the Security 
League, the Navy League and similar 
groups which persistently spread the 
propaganda which eventually caught 
Congress. He holds President Wilson 
to have been a tyrant, scarcely less au- 
tocratic than the Kaiser himself, and to 
him he lays the entire responsibility of 
the country having entered the war. 
While extravagantly one-sided and 
omitting many counteracting facts, the 
book contains valuable information and 
considerable food for thought, since 
what has been, may be again. 


The Riddle of the Rhine 
By Victor Lefebure 
Published by E. P. Dutton & Co., New 
York, $2.00. 
HIS book does not deal with the 
occupation of the Rhine, as one 
might infer, but with the history of 
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chemical warfare during the Great War 
and the capacity of the various coun- 
tries to continue it. The author holds 
that it must either be completely re- 
moved from all possibility of employ- 
ment in the future through iron-clad 
international agreements or every na- 
tion must include chemical warfare in 
its preparedness program. The author 
claims that by disarmament on purely 
1914 lines we shall enter a Fool’s Par- 
adise. 


What Really Happened at Paris 
The story told by eighteen American 
delegates to the Peace Conference, with 

a foreword by Edward M. House 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 

York, $4.50. 
Its contents are invaluable. 


Charlotte Despard 
(Continued from page 11) 
and polled considerably over 5,000 


votes. 

In the early days of the Women’s 
Freedom League, the League had a part 
share in the suffrage paper known as 
Women’s Franchise. but, in 1909, the 
Vote appeared as the organ of the 
Women’s Freedom League. It has ever 
since remained a non-party political 
paper, working for equal rights and 
responsibilities between the _ sexes. 
Mrs. Despard was the Vote’s first 
editor, and continued editing the paper 
for a number of years. 

Within the last two years Mrs. 
Despard’s environment has undergone 
another change. Though the greater 
part of her life has been spent on Eng- 
lish soil her deepest sympathies have 
always been on the side of her own 
country, her family being of very an- 
cient Irish lineage, although her 
brother, the Earl of Ypres, chose to as- 
sume a comparatively modern title. 
For some considerable time past, the 
cloud which had been deepening over 
Ireland had been a source of constant 
grief and anxiety to her, and, when 
about a year ago the terror seemed at 
its height, she could no longer withstand 
the call of her sorrow-stricken country, 
and once more determined to cut her 
moorings. 

In June, 1922, the settlement in Nine 
Elms was handed over to the Battersea 
Borough Council as a Centre for 
Maternity and Child Welfare, and the 
gracious personality of its presiding 
genius was transferred to Dublin. Here 
the purchase of a fine old estate not 
far from the site of the famous Donny- 
brook Fair, with beautiful old gardens 
and orchards, has once more enabled its 
generous owner to provide a refuge for 
the needy. Like a true philanthropist, 
she has helped her friends irrespective 
of their creeds or political opinions, her 
guests having numbered Free State and 


rebel wounded, as well as Northern 
loyalists. 

Mrs. Despard, however, does not for- 
get her English friends. Though the 
years are slowly and relentlessly taking 
their toll of her, the erect figure and 
silver hair, half hidden beneath the 
familiar black mantilla, may still be 
seen frequently in the London streets. 
In spirit, she asserts, she is never absent. 





October 15 is the last date to enter your 
manuscript in the prize contest on “ How 
to Get Out the Vote.” For conditions see 
page 16. Mrs. Upton, Mrs. Blair and Mrs. 
Park will be the judges. 





In Toledo 


(Continued from page 12) 

when the first found that a third one was 
to sponsor it, he offered again to intro- 
duce it, to do all in his power for it, and 
he kept his word. Many people con- 
ferred with the Toledo legislators, ask- 
ing them to help, and three trips were 
made to Columbus. An interview was 
arranged with Governor Donehey, who 
said he was with us, and at a meeting 
of the House Judiciary Committee the 
bill was approved. The next dragon to 
be overcome was the Rules Committee, 
that powerful autocracy which can kill 
anything by delaying its date for action 
on the floor. Monday became Tuesday, 
and Tuesday next week, and “ the morn- 
ing and the evening were the sixth day,” 
while the women waited. Letters were 
sent to all the senators and representa- 
tives, and many were personally inter- 
viewed, eighteen being approached in 
one morning. Those at home made 
these interviews much easier by prepar- 
ing the way with explanatory letters. 

But after the bill went unanimously 
through the House further progress was 
threatened by a vote for immediate ad- 
journment of the whole Assembly, and 
that ominous fatality was only avoided 
by the pernicious decision to adjourn in 
ten days. Efforts had to be doubled 
and tripled to get the bill through the 
Senate before the men went home, but 
here their Judiciary Committee be- 
friended us, and then those strange 
sounding words, party-whip and floor 
leader, turned out to be busy men who 
had to be sought and found for high- 
speed consultations. There were 
anxious delays, telegrams, long-dis- 
tance phones, and the spoken and the 
written word alternated until the joyous 
announcement came that the bill had 
passed. 

But success was not to come too sud- 
denly. The women were not to have 
that delightful sensation of resting on 
their laurels, because, alas, there were 
no laurels on which to rest. The ques- 
tion grew daily more baffling, “ Would 
the Governor sign the bill? ” and every 
day the papers were searched with sick- 
ening anxiety among the dead measures 


for H.B.410, until even the “I Told 
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You Sos” were worn with waiting. 
Then came the most amazing part of the 
experience. There was a whisper from 
Columbus, with thunderous reverbera- 
tions, that by carelessness or stupidity 
or a clerical mistake in the last official 
draft, one fiendish little word might be 
interpreted to give the Governor the 
right to make an appointment, instead 
of waiting for a judge to be elected in 
1924 as the women had planned, and 
there was then in Columbus a lawyer 
who had opposed the bill, with a long 
petition, seeking the office. He was fol- 
lowed by others whose only qualifica- 
tion seemed to be a selfish desire for 
it. Finally the women wrote the Gov- 
ernor, and he replied that as it was 
evidently the intent of the legislature 
that no appointment be made he would, 
make none. He signed the bill, and the 
Committee now has time before elec- 
tion to educate the voters on the stand- 
ards of a model court and the qualifi- 
cations for a candidate. 

Thus the trials and triumphs ended 
for the year, and the women took stock 
of their mistakes and accomplishments, 
preparatory to future endeavors; but 
there is one who looks back with envy 
upon the women in the happy days gone 
by when there was no need of council 
or legislature, for the laws were made 
in heaven and written without typo- 
graphical errors on tables of stone. 


Woman’s Job 


(Continued from page 13) 


electric methods—is in the course. 
Household budget-making is taught. 


The management aspect of home-mak- 
ing is emphasized. House-planning and 
decoration are taken up—and an effort 
is made to stimulate enthusiasm in the 
pupils for the beautiful, as well as the 
useful. 

In addition, around these specialized, 
practical courses is built a curriculum 
of related subjects which give the pupil 
a valuable theoretical background. 
Community problems are studied, and 
training in woman citizenship is given. 

But the foremost motive in home eco- 
nomics education is always practical. 
It is the motive to make the girl actually 
do, as well as learn, the tasks which are 
later to compose her daily life, and to 
do them with ideal efficiency. Or, in 
other words, home-preparedness. 

What progress have we made with 
this home economics system? it will be 
asked. The current reports indicate in- 
crease, if not yet magnitude. 

Last year the states were limited to a 
Federal grant of only $246,000 for this 
work. Despite the dearth of funds, they 
were able to report that the number of 
home economics schools has increased 
from 323 in 1918—the first year of the 
Act—to 1,263 in 1922. The number of 
pupils enrolled in these schools at the 
close of the last fiscal year was 118,708. 
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As a beginning, this is encouraging. 
And. yet, one can realize the vast 
stretches of neglected ground revealed 
by those statistics! With eighty per 
cent. of American womanhood in 
pressing need of this training, only 
116.000 are receiving it! Nevertheless. 
under the existing appropriation, the 
Federal Board and the states can spread 
this work little further. 

Miss Mary E. Sweeny. secretary of 
the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, recently made the startling 
statement that with the existing educa- 
tional equipment. only one woman in 
two hundred thousand has any chance 
to get a home economics education. 

The system of organization of home 
economics and other vocational schools, 
under the Federal Act, is unique. The 
schools are set up directly by the state 
and local authorities in the public 
school systems. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education makes an annual 
erant of Federal funds to these schools 
on condition that the state or local com- 
munity match the Federal expenditures, 
dollar for dollar. The schools must be 
public and must be maintained at stand- 
ards jointly agreed upon by the Federal 
and state boards. Beyond this, the Fed- 
eral Act ties no strings upon the use 
of the vocational money in the states. 
In fact, the chief réle of the Federal 
Board is to set the pace for the states 
in the appropriation of needed funds. 

Unfortunately. as a pacemaker in 
home economics appropriations, the 
Federal Government has been a most 
disappointing leader. Last year the 
states not only equalled the Federal 
appropriation, but found it necessary to 
appropriate seven times as much to 
meet the current demands for classes. 
Unless congressional action is soon 
taken the schools will outgrow Fed- 


eral provisions even more distressingly. 

An explanation of this unexpected 
expansion of home economics may be 
found in the development of the part- 
time and evening school. The founders 
of our vocational school system antici- 
pated that for years to come the chief 
concern of the system would be the all- 
day classes for children of public school 
age. But the opening of the schools 
was signalized by a rush for part-time 
and evening instruction from the great 
army of youths and adults who had 
already finished school and gone to 
work. This demand is now taxing the 
resources of the schools. and is grow- 
ing insatiably. Especially is this de- 
mand felt in the home economics 
schools. Of the 1.263 home economics 
classes reported in 1922, 540 were of 
the part-time and evening type. Of the 
118.708 enrolled pupils, 66.025 were 
attending evening classes, 23.696 were 
in part-time classes, while all-day 
school attendance was only 28.987. The 
evening school attendance qutnumbers 
the attendance in the all-day and part- 
time classes combined. 

Five years ago only two states were 
conducting part-time classes of home 
economics. Today such classes. have 
been established in nineteen states. The 
part-time school reaches the group of 
girls who have already gone to work 
but return to school for several hours 
between weeks to learn home-mak- 
ing. The evening classes of home eco- 
nomics have exerted an extraordinary 
influence over home efficiency in every 
community where they have been set 
up. It may well be said that the de- 
velopment of home economics in this 
direction has given a practical argu- 
ment to its supporters which is well- 
nigh unanswerable. 

The one serious problem which the 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SEVENTY-THIRD YEAR OPENED SEPTEMBER 27, 1922 


Entrance requirements: 
in science and language. 


ries, clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Depart- 


and laboratory course for nurses. 


two years of college work, including certain credits 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensa- 


Special eight 
Four months’ preliminary didactic 


ment of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 


For announcements and further information address 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 


Here’s Shoe Comfort 


Scientifically Correct Shoes for Men, Women and Children, prop- 


erly fitted and Guaranteed to give Satisfaction. 


‘‘ Pediforme "’ Shoes 


are built to fit the feet and keep them Healthy and Comfortable. 
They shift the body’s weight from the arches to the outer side of 


the feet, relieving strain, ache 
durability, commonsense, 


and weakness. 
comfort and medium price. 


you in your home as well as in our store. 


Combining style, 
We can fit 
Ask us how! 


PEDIFORME SHOE COMPANY 


36 West 36th St., New York City 


224 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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program faces today is the problem of 
securing appropriations adequate to en- 
able the classes to render full service, 
This problem is now at the decision of 
Congress. 

An interesting point was brought out 
by Mrs. Maud Wood Park in the con. 
eressional hearing on the Fess Amend. 
ment during the Sixty-seventh Congress, 
* Today the only Government bureaus 
that are devoted exclusively to the in. 
terest of women and girls are the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Women’s Bu- 
reau.” she explained. “~ They receive 
just 5-1,000 of one per cent. of the total 
Government appropriations. When vou 
take this into consideration. I think you 
will realize that we are not asking for 
something that is selfish when we ask 
for this sort of equalization for the op- 
portunities that are given to the boys 
and girls.” The argument went home. 

The growing power of women at the 
national capital promises at this out- 
look to wring this vital home economics 
appropriation from the incoming law. 
makers. 


“ Helpers ” Only 
(Continued from page 17) 
ments; and I am the only one who even 
has a maid to do the cleaning. In 
nearly every case the husband and wife 
start off together in the morning, he to 
his office. she to government or other 
work of the kind, and when they return 
about five p. m.. if they have not taken 
their dinner at some cafeteria on their 
way home, both pitch in and get the 
dinner together. But no children! Not 
one of these young couples has a child. 

Of course. the wealthy will always 
have their houses and servants; but 
“the poor we have always with us,” 
and they, the majority who live in 
apartments or small houses. will have 
to be content with * helpers.” 

But it all must be leading to a higher 
standard of life. Possibly while one 
element is striving for the material 
things of life (and the world was not 
more materialistic in pagan days), an 
other element may be obliged to lead a 
more simple life. and through simpliec- 
ity the spiritual will develop. 


Phyllis Duganne 

(Continued from page 9) 
proper page, and wade in. [I think that 
when a woman combines the freedom of 
a career with the partnership of mar: 
riage and the home that marriage im 
plies, a fifty-fifty sharing of both ex: 
penses and responsibilities is the only 
fair arrangement. And when a man 
and a woman are sharing alike in sup- 
porting and running a home, there’s no 
reason why the home and the career— 
or careers—shouldn’t each flourish. 
All that’s needed is a little mutual com 
prehension of the other’s problems.” 
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Heart-to-Heart 
As OTHERS SEE Us 


DON’T always agree with every- 
«] thing I find in the Citizen,” 
writes an understanding friend from 
Westfield, New Jersey (I wish we had 
permission to use her name), “ but it 
is all good stuff. The magazine is an 
indicator of sound, wholesome progress 
toward the better understanding of the 
needs of the home as an integral part 
of the big home—our nation.” This 
js a point which needs emphasis these 
days—that the responsibility of a wom- 
an does not stop at the front door of 
her dwelling. The community and the 
nation need the woman’s thought and 
the mother’s care quite as much as does 
her own personal domain inside her 
own four walls. The Citizen regards 
this as a prime object—to interest wom- 
en in civic and national affairs, and to 
stimulate their activities in those direc- 
tions. 

A subscriber from Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts, stresses the point—“I get so 
much out of the CiTizEN and my hus- 
band enjoys it so much, especially the 
articles on our national affairs, that I 
am eager to have my friends share in 
such a good thing.” And the President 
of the Detroit League of Women Voters, 
Mrs. A. P. Peppers, says, “I would 
rather do without every magazine com- 
ing to the house before my Woman 
CiTIzEN. 


Of course, the C1T1zEN doesn’t want to 
be over-serious. As Mrs. James Clarke 
of Oneonta, N. Y., writes in regard to 
Our Own Dingbats—* There needs to 
be more fun in the world.” Also, 
tastes vary as much as opinions. Here 
are two recent comments. The first said, 
“The column headed * Our Own Ding- 
bats’ has always seemed to me to be 
unworthy. I am not unappreciative of 
humor, but this style of so-called humor 
appears to me incongruous and belittles 
the intelligence of the readers of ‘this 
very fine magazine.” In the same mail 
came: “I confess to a constant fear 
lest Dingbats may be dropped. I 
wonder who the delightful columnist 
is?’ 

Meanwhile, the drive to double the 
circulation of the CriTIzEN is gaining 
momentum every day. Wisconsin, 
Georgia, Florida and Maryland Leagues 
of Women Voters headed the list for 
August subscribers. Because the Cir- 
ZEN believes so thoroughly in the work 
of organized women, it is making a 
special offer of commissions to women’s 
clubs and Leagues of Women Voters 
for subscriptions. If you are interested, 
write for particulars. Meanwhile, may 
we express our warm appreciation to the 
many friends who have already doubled 
their own subscriptions or better? 


G. F. B. 
















For Oil, Gas or 
Electricity 


A jury of eleven artists— 
sculptors, craftsmen, paint- 
ers and critics—picked this, 
the design of Miss Mary 
Bishop, as the lamp com- 
bining the most beautiful 
proportions, harmonious 
tones and practicable design 
of all those at the Art Alli- 
ance of America’s exhibi- 
tion of 1923. 


16) in. High— 
Shade 13 in. 
Diameter 


The base is cast in medallium 
of rich, statuary bronze finish, | 
which not only allows the artist’s 
delicately refined contours and 
gracefully proportioned masses 
to be faithfully preserved in their 
charming simplicity, but also 
insures their permanency. The 
shade, designed as a unit with the 
lamp, is in tones of grey-gold- 
brown graded into ivory brown 
—chosen by Miss Bishop to 
carry her scheme of color har- 
mony—with deep, rich, brown 
stripes toward the bottom of the 
flare, and edges bound with 
strips of dull brass. 


Why the Decorative Arts League 
Paid $2,500 for this Lamp in order 
to Sell Replicas of it for only $5.90 


EARIED with the drab commonplaces offered by lamp manu- 
facturers, with their ill-proportioned, unbalanced designs and 
garish colors—particularly with those few poor specimens 

adapted for burning oil—the Decorative Arts League determined to 
procure, for reproduction, the most beautifully designed, harmoniously 
colored table lamp, adaptable for either oil or gas as well as electricity, that 
the best artistic talent in America could produce, cost what it would. 


The assistance of the Art Alliance of America was 
enlisted and a great national competition arranged. 

Cash awards of $1,300 were offered, and eleven 
eminent artists and critics selected by the Art 
Alliance to act as jury. Over 250 artists entered 
the competition, from 26 different states and 
provinces. 307 different designs were submitted. 
Though all were beautiful, many of them surpass- 
ingly so, the final verdict went unanimously to the 
lamp of Miss Mary Bishop (illustrated above), and 
she received the Blue Ribbon and Grand Prize 
of $600.00. 


$2,500 For One Lamp 


Thus was secured for the League, at a total expense 
of something over $2,500, the one design for a table 
lamp unmistakably supreme for its purpose. And 
this, the Blue Ribbon Lamp, each one bearing the 
artist’s signature, is now offered for a limited time 
by the League to those who appreciate the posses- 
sion of such artistic things. 


Price—the “Most -Amazing 
Point of cAll 


The price of the Mary Bishop Lamp, like that of 
all articles offered by the League, is actually less 
than is asked in stores for even the commonpiace 
factory designs of similar type. It is $5.90. Look 
about you in the stores and see how pitiably little 
you can get for even twice or three times that 
amount and then think that now through the 
League’s plan, you can for merely $5.90 have for 


| your home the lamp on which a jury of the most dis- 
criminating judges of art conferred the Blue Ribbon. 
That is the League’s purpose—to prove that the 
most substantial and artistic things need cost no 
more than drab commonplaces if the right methods 
| of production and distribution are used. 
| Most of the League’s offerings are never adver- 
| tised to the public, but are offered privately to 
| corresponding members. (Such membership costs 
| nothing—it merely registers your name as wanting 
| to be informed of the League’s offerings and given 
| the members’ prices on them in case you ever wish 
| to buy. See Coupon below). Only a few times a 
year some especially great triumph, like Aurora, 
or this Mary Bishop Prize Lamp, is publicly an- 
nounced, and then only for the purpose of widening 
the corresponding membership to include a few 
more discerning people. 


Sent You on cApproval 


All League products are sold strictly subject to 
the purchaser’s approval. All you need to do is 
to sign and mail the coupon. When the lamp comes 
you pay the Postman $5.90 plus the postage. You 
then take five days to see the lamp lighted, to 
study its effect. If by that time you have not 
decided that you never before made so good a pur- 
chase, you return the lamp to us and all your 
money will be refunded in full. That is the 
League’s way of doing business. Send the coupon 
now for it might be months or years before you see 
another announcement of the League. So sign and 
| mail this coupon now,—without risk. 





DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE, Gallery at 505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


wc! 


You may enter my name as a “Corresponding Member’”’ of the Decorative | 
Arts League, it being distinctly understood that such membership is to cost me Check whether 
nothing, either now or later, and it is to entail no obligation of any kind. It simply f 
registers me as one interested in hearing of really artistic new things for home Gas - ---- 


decoration and use. 


You may send me, at the members’ special price, a Mary Bishop Prize Lamp, | Oil - - - - - - 


and I will pay the postman $5.90, plus the postage, when delivered. If not satis- a 
tory I can return the lamp within five days of receipt and you are to refund my Electricity - - _ 


money in full. 
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NIDAUO CORUM INEEDD GIRL) Gol | UR OWN DINGBATS 


sider yourself ignored. ® ® © The 
hairdressers’ convention says there 
CLEANERS and DYERS isn’t any such thing any more—oh, ex. 
cept for business people and such, who 

do it for convenience: stylishly speak. 
ing, it does not exist. © © ® Into the 
same oblivion with bobbed hair has 
gone a favorite superstition. Yoy 
know about that famous habit of rats 
deserting a sinking ship>?—used for 
literary and lecture purposes through 
generations. ® ® ® But lo and behold 
the other day a ship was deserted by 
its contingent of rats, and it didn’t 
sink at all. © ® @ Still, probably to 
ditch the notion entirely, a bevy of 
rats will have to stay by a ship that 
does sink, and drown for their bad 
judgment or moral courage, as the case 
may be. © © © The ways of nations 
pass our grasp. There's that salute 
that the Greek fleet has to make to the 
Italian. It is understood in advance 
that when the Greek ships dip their 
colors in regret and apology, the 
Italian fleet won't do a thing in return 
|} —as if one should demand an apology 


and then look black and blank when 
WON DE R Ss T O EN one got it. © © © But the Allied ships 


First Class Work Reasonable .Prices Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory | 











Madam- wri felis | 


ree —Dook _ | 

















Divs nan “~ . " 4 c e & . 
ee Firs say face || will go along, and when the Greeks 
; Odorless laraines eas elute them they will bow back—t 
Yb et — os Wonderstoen : A round, pink ‘ disk (size || kind of take the edge off, we suppose, 
VERY jomekeeper sho send for thi powder puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. i i 
] Dp Laut AN. book. It illustrates and de- Money back guarantee. ao $1. Ps ati | age our vee wer we = 
Se probably most unorthodox. © ® @ 











| 
scribes ‘‘Productions for Sleep and Rest.” 1] beauty counters or from Manufacturer on/|| 
ENGLANDER SPRING BED CO. |; receipt of $1.10. allt 
lept. 0, 100 West 32nd Street, N Free Booklet. 
Sold by alt Waratwuee © Fm a | ( DER 


DA-BEDS - HAMMOCKS 


CENGLANDERS vegetable. ® © © Speaking of things 
: NO REST that hurt the fingers, as we certainly 


Not that we care. ® © © Did you know 


BELLIN’S WONDERSTOEN CO. || that an egg-plant has spines? © © @ 
500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. WC, New York | We just discovered it, and it strikes us 
— SS as much out of character for that mild 
































45029) Som diel. hae): 
S_SLEEP_AND REST 
Adele “Gray Shop” were, some day we mean to get very 
nee nch by inventing a plan whereby one 
102 WEST 57TH ST. can wind and seta small alarm clock 
NEW YORK without leaving so much good skin on 
those stiff little contrivances that grow 





close together on its back. © © ® It 
is really autumn now, we know, be- 


Smartly tailored 


GLENSIDE 


: Gowns : 
A small sanitarium for nervous, —_ the naponpe ere is 
1 “ nr mhr - : ginning to get all set for students. 
mild mental, or chronic ill- Afternoon Frocks $54 Tse der wie vihen 

Suits and Wraps own eyes a sign that read: 


“‘We are a hand laundry. We wash 
everything. Special attention to 
university students.” 


nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M. D. 


Special attention 




















> > +‘ r + ° 
: 6 PARLEY VALE given to women Wodscnndertl Canetbesind tied 
Jamaica PLatn, Boston, Mass. who require larger ton are as solicitous as that. ® # We 
: : sizes. are pleased to learn that there is to be 
ee FO Sh Tee: a cat in the White House, as well as 
Between 6th and 7th Avenues a dog. © © Considering all that is 
known about the royal past of the cat, 








it is her right to be represented in the 
chief abode in the land—the best we 
A Homelike Hotel can do in a republic. © © ® Leaping 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone lightly from cat to fish, we conclude 
HOTEL | with a tale from “Judge”. © ® @ A 
| man in a restaurant had been waiting 


MARTHA WASHINGTON a long time for his order. Finally the 


























MAJORS CEMENT 


is the best for repairing china, glassware, | 

meerschaum, tipping billiard cues, bric-a-brac, 

etc. 

MAJOR’S RUBBER and LEATHER CEMENTS | 
At 


0ttle. 











are good. All three kinds 20c per At | 
dealers ner aAvOR, MANUFACTURING fo | ae 
Usta she 876. 6 *earl St., New York City. Narclusiv , 7 p | . 
tablishec earl St ew YC i | #. sesontsing pe Pigs waiter approached and offered re- 
i yeh . as rd assurance— "Your fish will be coming 
ooms | Pgige 
S 3d $150 ry $2.00 to $3.00 Per Day | in a minute or two now, sir. The 
oz. *15° 6 doz. #2. 2.00 to $3.00 Per Day | : — 
OP: 5 | Rooms and Bath I man looked interested and said, “Tell 
WOVENNAMES 9 doz. *2°° 12 doz.*3. $3.00 to $4.50 Per Day | me, what bait are you using?” 


Special Weekly Rates P. S.—Mrs. Stokes will be back in 
| 








i ristmas Gif ss ern i 
Make A Dainty Christmas Gift | RESTAURANT FOR LADIES the next number, because of ice in the 
Write for Styles AND GENTLEMEN | Dit. teh lad! 
2 . n e ! 
J. & J. CASH, Inc. Luncheon 65c Dinner 85c || itis 
6th Street South Norwalk, Conn. Take Broadway Subway to 29th Street ! 
4 : | 

















